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INTRODUCTION 
TRADITIONS OF INDIAN ART 

A N ,f CI f T TREATISE sa y s tha t art conduces to fulfilling the aims of 

-TV hie, whose ultimate aim is Release. The compendium opens with a conversation 
letvieen a king and a sage. I he king desires to learn the whole meaning of art, but is 
to i t Mt k must first know the theory of dancing. To this he agrees because the laws 
a ancing imply die principles that govern painting, But the sage further insists that 
the king shall begin by studying music and song, 1 for without a knowledge of all the 

arts, their effect in space and time cannot fully be understood, nor their purpose 
be achieved, r r 

In India the ultimate aim of life is Release (moksa), and art is one means of attaining 
this aim. W hat is meant by Releaser On the negative side, it is a state of inner detach¬ 
ment from subservience to life in all its contingent aspects. Positively, it is the state of 
detachment itself, irradiated by the realization of the Absolute. The Absolute, the 
Supreme Principle, ;s beyond definition. It is known by inner realization. Moksa 
is a reintegration into the Absolute. There are many different modes of reintegration 
and many ways of achieving detachment. Ail ways lead beyond civilization, hut at 
the same time they take for granted the entire social structure, with its Dkurma or 
law's of human righteousness and cosmic order, its Art ha or accumulated wealth, and 
Kama, the fountain springs of love and passion. 

Lpon tins foundation, art and yoga erect a superstructure of many paths leading to 
the solitary peak where realization of the Absolute is imminent. From this single 
point of awareness of life’s essential unitv objects and thoughts take on a new perspec¬ 
tive, For whether they be directed towards the summit, turned away from it. or 
engrossed in the pursuit of one of the three other aims, all thoughts and actions are 

governed by the Presence and Position of this, the ultimate aim in the structure of 
Indian life. 

Moksa (Release) is not itself the Absolute. It is the realization of the Absolute 
withm one’s own living body, a mature communion which some attain (Hate 41} and 
of which all are aware in some degree, even although their time has not yet come 
(Plates 96, 26}. T'hose who would reach it must endure a discipline, for the living, 
breathing human body is the place where moksa is realized. It is thus that the body 
is represented in Indian art (Plates 95, Sr), and its scale taken as a module in Indian 
architecture (Plate 74, see Note). Thousands of years before they were given verbal 
expression in the Veda {the Scripture), and in Vasin sdstra and silpa mstra (the 
textbooks on the arts) the traditions of India were embodied in the form of Indian 
art (Plate 1 and Figs. 1, 2, 4). 


' T,Wf Vi^udharnattan. III43.38 und IJl.2.1-9, gf the sixth century A.D. ur earlier. 
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In this art, the shape of man and all subsidiary figures are ordered in accordance 
with a living myth*They serve as its symbols and carry out its rhythms. Architectural 
proportions are governed by its concepts (Plates 116, 121), which underlie the relation¬ 
ships of builder, patron and worshipper. There is nothing accidental in these concepts, 
iphev arc known and lived, are projected and given shape, at various levels, and m 
varying degrees of statement and elaboration. Confronting an Indian work of art, 
a beholder ignorant of the tradition sees merely its form; its quality awakens in him 
only a vague response to the total awareness that has gone into its making* 

Indian temple architecture, in the fullness of its development, establishes in spatial 
terms an intellectual and actual approach to the Supreme Principle ol which the deity 
Is symbolic. The statue is the manifestation (area-avatar) oi the deity through a concrete 
work of art (mtlrti), and the building is its body and house* Images are given shape 
bv sculpture and painting, whose inter-relationship expresses in line, proportion 
and colour the love (bkakti) of the Absolute, to which gods and myths owe their 


existence'. 

The temples and statues are so many stages in the approach to moksa. they are 
halting places, providing rest and support for the one unanimous Tradition, that 
flows through the word of the Veda and is borne along by the ritual in mviolahle 
and multifold patterns. The various phases of Indian art correspond to such stages 
and, from the third century B.C. to the present day, more than two millennia of their 
history can be traced against a background remote by yet another two thousand 

years- 

In the second half of the third millennium B.C., Indian art had passed a zenith 
(Plate 1, Figs, i, 3, 4) in the large towns of the Indus valley. Between this, the most 
ancient art of India, and the cosmopolitan art of the third century B.C. (Plate 4). with 
the Maury an Court in Pataliputra (Patna), on the Ganges, as its centre, lie about 
two millennia wherein few monuments (Plates 2, 3) have been excavated as vet. Into 
this void falls the age of the Veda. Its hymns are rich in imagery, whereas (although 
accompanied by signs of a script) the images and figures oi India s more remote past 
have no known verbal equivalents (Fig. 1). I he tradition, however, remains unbroken, 
for the themes and forms of the art of the Indus valley during the third and 
second millennia B.C, are continued in Indian art when it re-emerges in the third 


century' B.C. 

The art of India is neither religious nor secular, for the consistent fabric of Indian 
life was never rent by the Western dichotomy of religious belief and worldly practice. 
Every aspect of this life is incorporated into a known hierarchy of values in the 
physical, psychological and metaphysical realms. In this ordered body of values, 
each member with its own particular function is placed in accordance with a 
transcendental Norm, 

At the height of its architectural development (Plates 121, 87, 70 and Fig, 14), the 
temple was the spiritual centre from which religious and social life was regulated. It 
set the standard for all other buildings, which were related to and derived from its 
proportions, and were orientated and grouped with respect to it. Similarly, the images 
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on temple walls represent the gods, whose proportions arc based on the idealized 
figure of man (Plates 52, 94}, while, on the other hand, the celestial countenance is 
reflected in the various forms of art, of which portraiture is one (Plate in Colour 
Plate VII). 

Inherent in the perfected types of Indian art, including the most abstract, is the 
residuary essence of a profound participation in life, experienced and given form by 
the artist (I kites roo-102). In India, nature is violently active or overwhelmingly 
torpid and similarly human emotions arc strong or apathetic. This parallel between 
external nature and the inner nature of man is reaffirmed by art. Indian art is funda¬ 
mentally naturalistic. In the logic of the various schools it works like nature herself, 
expressing the vitality of her shapes (Plates 24-26, 94, 112; Fig, 4) at their various 
levels, evoking their very body and breath in impassioned plastic sculpture and 
painting. 

1 lie ancient art of the Indus valley was preoccupied with life and recaptured its 
surge in a modelling that was both firm and resilient. The massive male torso, in 
Fig. 4, is in the throes of an inner movement unfolding from the core of the body. 
On the other hand, when outer movement is represented in the slender figure of 
a dancer (Plate 1) gliding curves and clear-cut planes are intertwined in space, and 
follow the movement of the dance as their perpetual function. These two modes of 
sculpture arc characteristic. In the first, the figure appears to be modelled from within, 
ami although actually at rest, is instinct with plastic movement. In the second, the 
volume of the figure is distributed round its axis, and is self-contained in the inter¬ 
section of the planes within the space created by the movements of the body. The 
massive torso gives shape to the internal life that moves within the form, keeping it 
tense when it is at rest. The dancing torso expresses the body's external movement 
that governs the unit of space and volume in which the torso exists. In other words, 
these two modes of sculpture, the one recording the inner unconscious movement of 
life within the plastic walls of the body, and the other the outer movement of the 
body by an act of will within the space encircled by that movement, arc typically and 
perennially Indian. The first is the sculpture of the modelled mass, and the second 
that of lines and planes curved in space. 

Just as Indian art is firmly rooted in nature, that is to say in the experience of its 
unconscious processes, which are made conscious in as much as they become form, 
so it is securely established in its social context and its supra-personal origin. 

The craftsman, his patron, and the public for whom he makes the work of art are 
magically one, and this relationship is further supported by the fact that the craftsman 
is a link in the unbroken chain of the Tradition. Through his work he confirms the 
continued presence of the masters who once originated and now represent the 
various schools by which the doctrine is transmitted. Eighteen of these masters are 
known by name,’ and in the texts other names are mentioned with whom no particular 
work can be associated. Such names show the authenticity of the tradition that carries 
each practitioner straight to the fountain head, the Creative Principle, to Visvakarma. 
1 MatsyapuJi5i^ CCLIL 2 -+. 
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himself, the Lord of all creative work, who is the spiritual ancestor of every craftsman. 
This is illustrated by a copperplate inscription, recording the exclamation ot the 
sculptor of the Kailasanatha temple at Elura*. When the stupendous work was com¬ 
pleted the sculptor exclaimed in wonder: 'O how did I make itr\ These words 
express his shock of amazement at having been the active embodiment of the creative 
principle. The form of the question reaffirms the tradition that art is not rooted in the 
ego, but exists in the phase of consciousness that, in Indian ontology, precedes the 
separateness of the ego and is itself the very stuff of consciousness. This phase of 
consciousness is called Mahal (The Great), wherein there is no differentiation between 
subject and object. The subject-object content, functioning as the active agent, is 
the intellect (bttddhi), Its lucidity is neither strained by energy {rajas) nor dulled by 
inertia (lamas). When these begin to assert themselves, and only then, the T' sense 
(akamkdra) makes its appearance and thenceforth the outside world. 5 

Art originates in Mahal and evolves in huddhi. Subsequently, the ego apprehends 
and, according to its limitations, modifies the work in progress, hut it has no part in 
the creative process. In amazement, the ego recognizes the creative spirit when 
Visvakarma has finished his work. 

Looked at in this way, the individual artist, being separate, might appear to be 
parted from ‘The Great’ and deprived of the supra-personal communion. 

To the creative intellect of India the world is not object, but subject-object. 
Whatever part of it is seen consists of that part together with the manner in which it is 
seen (Plates 15, 21; Figs. 6, 10). This relationship is only the lesser aspect of the 
relative reality of things seen. The other aspect, Maya (which signifies this contingent 
world measured out in the space that surrounds us and of which we are part)*, is the 
play of the gods in which they make manifest the Absolute, 

The world is seen in this twofold aspect. First, the manner in which it is seen at a 
particular time and place (Plates 16, 18, 139; Fig, 7). The second, presented by the 
artist like a play, in which the actors act, are clothed in, and reflect the spendour of 
the Absolute (Plates S4, 99, 103, no; 54; Colour Plate VIII). Here the presentation 
follows the rules of architecture, sculpture or painting. 

In Indian sculpture and painting the majority of the figures are based on the human 
body. I.ike other natural shapes, this belongs to the visible world (dfista), and is 
shown together with the way of seeing it. All natural shapes, whether animal, plant, 
or stone, are known to be instinct with life. Man’s body itself, in its living, breathing 
integrity, is the place where the outer world is transformed. Moreover it is also the 
scene of the transformation of the self, that is to say of the as yet unregenerate psycho- 
physiological ego. In this transformed shape the self is represented in art. Thus 
changed it is translated into form (Plates 41, 56, 82). The transformation results from 
an inner process of realization. It is not visible to the physical eye; it belongs to the 
‘unseen* (adrista). The world of inner reality differs from the outer world but 


1 Copperplate inscfiptifin, in. Epigrephia I ruling I. p. Plates io+ t 10%. 
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exis ‘ with< "“ '*• -V» 5» the meeting-ground of the two worlds and, in 
100-29” J CS thc transtormatl< ’ n of the inner world to that of the outer (Plates 46, 

In ‘indifd^V nail | e g °t ° f tI,eir marhlC Sta,ll “ of ^"‘•y proportioned man. 

1 IJ ’ I th dlsCl P Jme of yoga not only controls the physical body, but purees and 
rebuilds the whole living being. The human body transformed by yoga is shown 

niV'" 1 "V hu / also from its :lc,Mal physical nature (Plates 50. 61,8?). 

he sensation of lightness, of release from the bondage of the physical body (plates 

( I °^}‘ h - v thc practice of yoga, produces the ‘subtle body’ The 

subtle body is filled by breath and nourished by the pulsating sap of life. It is the 

' l ' ' * lor stales 01 realization above the physical state; in art, it is their receptacle 
eondi", and shape (Plates 24, r ?1 -2). The Greets to,* as their ideal the disciplined,’ 

. e ,e physical body. I he Indians took the disciplined state, or subtle body of inner 
icah/ation, on which to model the shape of their images. Greek sculptors'were not 
necessarily athletes, nor were all Indian artists yogis. In either ease, training and 
environment equipped them with their own characteristic types and sensibilities 
I 

IN’ the centuries when art openly displayed its innate themes, the images were made 

SS monuments of which the temple was the most important 

, V r , n6) ' V K mar " kstatl0n of the R° ds hy sculpture and painting on 
thL body of the temple is inseparable from the actual ‘structure* (Plates 121 • go 

tw. 9.1)- Without the architectural building the images lose their full effect. On the 
other hand, when they are lacking, the temple still retains its full significance hv virtue 
ot its plan and structure (Plate 58). There are, however, few representative edifices 
without sculpture m the period when temple building was at its height (seventh to 
thirteenth centuries). Before that time walls without sculpture were prevalent (Fig 0) 
Such monuments were pure, solid geometry. Earlier still, the piled mass of the Vcdic 
altar was built ol proportional bricks, imbued with magic power and bare of anv 
figures. Tn its extremely logical form, the Vedic altar could dispense even with 
extension in space and exist in the mind alone. It could he erected there, measure by 
measure, brick by brick, each unit the mind-made stuff of a metric formula. Thus 
infused with the magic rhythm it occupied its place and fulfilled its function. 

n later centuries, the terms talocchanda (metrical floor-measure) and Srdlmacchmda 
(metrical height-measure) have been used respectively tn describe the ground plan 
and elevation ot a temple. Where sculptural and pictorial shapes are embossed from 
within—modelled, as it were, by the action of breath on the resilient walls of the 
appropriate vessel-the body (Plates 26,68, 91; Colour Plates 1,11; Figs. ,0 n) the 
ultimate unit of measurement for the organizing lines in the plan of a building, is also 
called breath' (prana). The rhythmic, breathing quality of form Lx the test of a work 
or art* for it contains the life-movement (cetand) of the subject. 

Although the form of Indian art is instinct with the movement of life its limits -ire 
prescribed by concepts. The conceptual units of Indian architecture are- altar 
(1 late to; I’igs. s, .+, IS), ‘pillar’ (Plates 58, 76, 87; Figs. 5, ,4, , 5 ), mountain 
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(Plates 104, 121, 151; Figs. 14, 15), cave (Plates 48, 133), enclosure (Plates 10, 87, 
Figs. 5, 14), and gate (Plates 10, 48; Fig. 5). Singly and conjointly, they are the 
themes of sacred architecture in India, as they have been in Mediterranean and Near 
Eastern civilizations since the days of Megalithfc art. It w not the themes themselves 
that are exclusively Indian but their elaboration in specific materials and terms. 

The various materials are employed for definite purposes, and each component has 
its own particular meaning. Brick, for instance, is the substance of the sacrificial altar, 
and therefore signifies the sacrifice itself; similarly, wood signifies the substance of 
the World Tree, and stone the substance of the Mountain. Each material lias its own 
sanctity and appropriate shape, and where, in course of time, more durable materials 
were substituted for the original, perishable ones, the original meanings and specific 
forms were retained. 

The Vedic altar made of piled up bricks is the earliest known sacred monument of 
Indian architecture. It was not intended to last for more than three generations. 
Its form, dating from the first millennium B.C. in the country' north of Delhi, was laid 

down in strict accordance with Scriptural rites. 

Burnt brick is earth purified in the fire. The sacrificial substance retained its nominal 
virtue even when, in later millennia, temples were built of stone or timber, for these 
materials continued to be called istaka, which means bricks or, literally, belonging to 
the sacrifice’. The name persists even though the substance is different. Similarly 
the form persists throughout the history' of Indian architecture as it was first shaped 
in brick, bamboo, or wood (Plates to, n, 78, 89). There is a deep meaning 
inherent in things that were made at the beginning of time, when men were nearer to 
the perfection of the Golden Age. In this age art did not exist, for men saw the gods 
face to face; no images or shrines were needed, nor houses for men to dwell in and 
hide their secrets and shame out of sight. 

The intimacy of the first direct intuition clings to the old original material, and this 
is retained when the form is transferred from curving bamboo to logs of wood, from 
wood to stone, or from bricks to stone. The original meaning remained and reinforced 
the context when the Vedic altar came to be given its Buddhist or Jain equivalent in 
the stupa (Fig. 5; Plate 10), which is funeral altar and cairn in one. The altar is the 
socle; it is usually circular, but may also be square. Within its perimeter the caim 
rises like a gigantic, solid bubble, which has the significance of the World Egg ( anda ). 

In the same wav, the altar whence, according to Vedic rites, the sacrificial flame 
arose, remains the broad base for that sacrifice of devotion and skill which is repre¬ 
sented by the temple. The original meaning of the altar, as plinth, socle, and terrace 
(Plate 10; Figs, 5, 14,15), is reinforced by the detail of its superstructure. In course of 
time the superstructure, together with the socle, increased in height and multiplied 
itself. Terrace, socle and plinth (a series of altars) raise the stature of the temple, or of 
the sanctuary itself, like an offering that is ever renewed (Figs, 5, 14; Plates 132, 126). 
The altar form of the architectural ritual, repeated and elaborated in its layers so that 
the effect is increased and the meaning intensified, was subsequently embodied in the 
religious monuments that were built by architects. 



Ill, Buddha expounding the Doctrine to Yaias. the first lay member of die Kurfdhist community. Detail of a pointing 
on rock-cut pillar in temple (cave X). Ajania, Hyderabad, Dttcatt „ Fifth century 
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The Vedic altar was the work of the Brahman saerificer. His sole concern was his 
transformation through the strict performance of the rites. In later centuries when an 
architect had been entrusted with the architectural rites, he performed them in 
enduring materials for ‘the sacrificer\ and for all those who might use the form in the 
future, Indian form, as far as the devotee is concerned, owes much of its efficacy to 
the never-forgotten equation of form with the visible equivalent of performance. 
The result is a transformation of the self. 

The piled horizontal mass of the altar on which the sacrificial fire had burnt 
became the basis and support of subsequent types of architecture where the 
presence embodied in the monument was worshipped. Far older even than the brick 
altar, terrace and socle are the unattached pillars, their shafts monoliths and 
permanently fixed, or else, when made of wood, stationary or movable. The science 
of architecture (vasiu-idstra) includes movable and permanent structures, vehicles 
and buildings. Similarly, images are made to remain stationary or to be carried 
in processions. Standards, for instance, crowned by the figure of an animal, were 
taken in procession in Mohenjo-daro, and, in the Maury an empire, the kings set tip 
monolithic stone pillars, whose polished, tapering shafts were surmounted by capitals 
in the shapes of animals (Plate 4), signifying divinity . These pillars stood in the open, 
supporting no physical weight, but holding aloft the vault of heaven. Their function 
was to separate earth and sky so that man could move in an ordered world. 

Monuments sprang up around the pillar, encasing the shaft in their solid mass. 
In the Vedic altar, the pillar was symbolic, rising above the figure of the Golden Man 
immured in the hottom layer of bricks. This golden man was the effigy of the sacrificer, 
whose self, transmuted by the sacrifice, was made of gold, the imperishable substance. 
The figure, face upwards, with the head towards the East and the sunrise, lay encased 
in the pile of the altar, the symbolic structure of the year and of Time. The shaft 
carried the ‘breath’ of the golden man beyond time; its highest ring-stone was placed 
above the top layer of the altar. The shaft was more imaginary than real, the perforated 
stones being laid between alternate courses of bricks. Similarly, at a later period, this 
more - i m agi n ary-t h an-rea 1 internal shaft in the centre of the monument was enclosed 
by the walls of the temple and the pile of its towering superstructure. Above its sheath 
rose the uppermost section of the pillar (Plates 58, 76, 87; Figs, 14, 15), clasped by 
the ring-stone called ‘stainless*. The Amalaka, the ‘stainless*, represents the door ot 
the sun and is pierced by the shaft (Plates 132, 121, 151). In the temples of Southern 
India, the shaft traverses a dome-shape, whose overvault signifies heaven {Plates 70, 
87, 88). Beyond the Atnalaka or dome, and above the high terrace of the mountain* 
like mass of the temple, gleams the finiul, the highest point of which is co-axial with 
the inner imaginary pillar, which strikes the ground in the centre ot the small cavity 
of the innermost sanctuary of the temple (Plates 132, 151). 

The ‘pillar’ of the temple is the central theme. It is clothed in a mantle of masonry', 
meticulously proportioned, and having a universal meaning. This central pillar soars 
upwards from the ground-plan expressing the basic myth, which is laid out in the 
plan of the temple. The meaning of the myth is displayed in the arrangement of 
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the sculptures and architectural devices that form the mural texture of the bulwark of 
the temple. They hold the ideational pillar. It is a concept in the form of architecture, 
without technical origin or function. 

Sacred architecture in Lndia is solid. Where there is an internal space it is small 
(Plates 48, 133), like a mountain cave or the cavity in the heart. The main exceptions 
are the Buddhist temples which, contrary to the Hindu ritual, admitted a congregation, 
accommodated within their apsidal halls (cf. Plate 78) 1 . These were built in brick, 
wood and stone, or were hollowed out of the mountain, 

Caves were at all times sacred in India. And even today an iron trident, a linga 
stone, vermilion daubs, or fluttering pieces of rag betoken the presence of Siva in 
1 lima lay an clefts and caverns. It was late in history when cave temples, architecturally 
proportioned and ornamented, were first cut in the rock. This practice had a long 
past in Asia Minor, and was continued in India through Achaemenian contacts in the 
third century B.C. For more than a millennium, the themes and motives of structural 
architecture were transferred and adapted to the rock, where their accepted shapes 
lent sanctity to their changed proportions. They had to carry the weight of the moun¬ 
tain and hold the mystery of the cave in order finally to evolve, in the eighth to ninth 
century,.as the gigantic sculptural counterpart of a structural temple (Plates 104, 88). 

I' or more than a thousand years the return to cave sanctuaries accompanied the 
logical continuity' and development of the structural shapes. These shapes comprise 
those of the socle anti enclosure, dolmen and spire, Compacted in the towering 
magnificence of the great structural temples of the centuries about the year iooo, 
these edifices were classified in contemporary treatises under the names of the World 
Mountain, Meru, and other peaks on which the gods were known to dwell. 

1 he dark innermost sanctuary of the temple has, as a rule, one door and no windows 
(Plates 115, 13a, 87, 58, 48; big. 9). It is called the garbhagjiha^ the ‘womb-house’. 
This womb-chamber is enclosed and surmounted by the mountain of the temple. 
Therein the worshipper beholds the image and is reborn to a new life. The density 
ot internal space in Buddhist temples (also in the large halls that precede the 
garbhagriha) holds between the tangible limits of walls and sculptured pillars 
shadows and the scent of fading flowers and burning incense, oil lamps and the exhala¬ 
tions of pilgrims and worshippers. The symbolic shape of the cave had come to rest 
in the innermost sanctuary and its darkness seeped into its surroundings. Even in the 
open pillared halls (Plate 131) of the temples in West and South India the weighty 
pillars grind the sunlight into particles that are swallowed up hy the darkness between 
their close-set shapes. 

I ligh as the World Mountain are the mansions on whose floors dwell the hierarchies 
ot beings. Singly, or in infinitesimal and compact replicas of the whole tower, their 
little houses girdle the superstructure of the temples. They enclose it level upon level 
(Plates 57, 87, 1 21, 132). 

J he enclosure is the most ancient shape signifying protection and possession. 


J “' M ,Cmp1 “ ° f WCStern ,mlij tlM <*** <**•*■ in comprehensive 
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It may take the form ot a wall, railing, or cloister. The most highly evolved shape of 
the enclosure is the cloister of cells for monks or images to dwell in (Plate 134), In its 
original and essential form it was a line drawn upon the ground between the danger 
without and the security inside the delimited field. In its evolved shape, as the cloister, 
it has many versions, surrounds the premises of the temple and is also drawn into its 
structure as galleries and closed ambulatories. Finally it becomes a clothing for the 
walls and tower (Plates 57, 87). 

Each of the several constituents of the temple—socle and terrace, dolmen and enclo¬ 
sure, pillar, ring-stone, roof-slab* (Plates 57, 58), and dome—invests the total structure 
with its original meaning. For example, the flat roof of the dolmen is retained in the 
early temples where the shrine is simply a cube-shaped cell, with a flat, sometimes 
monolithic roof, and is preceded by a flat-roofed porch (Fig. 9). When, in subsequent 
regional development, the larger space of an assembly hall became adjusted to the 
requirements of the temple, the flat do I men-type roof of stone slabs was duplicated or 
further multiplied (Plate 58). It was incorporated in other types of roof construction 
in graded tiers, with low walls and pilasters suggesting a storeyed building. Whatever 
types or parts of structures are combined, their elaboration proceeds jointly and forms 
a complex unit growing in height and girth around one central theme. This total 
shape is coalesced by the rites that uphold it, and evolves logically in regional variations. 
In this tradition of art, where form results from practice, the rites of circumambulation 
(Plate 132; Figs. 5, 14) and approach (Plate 133Figs. 14, 15) determine the disposi¬ 
tion of the monument. It is orientated according to the nature of the divinity housed in 
the temple (Plate 115), and thus the building is made to face East, West or, less 
frequently, in other directions. The halls and accessory buddings lie in front of the 
entrance and lead up to it and, in the same way, their high roofs rise and fall and then 
rise ever higher as they near the tower of the sanctuary (Fig. 15). Their skyline, like 
the ridge of a mountain chain, traces the arduous journey of the mind's pilgrimage 
towards the highest point, the pinnacle of the sanctuary. Hence, on the superstructure 
of certain shrines, just below the high level of the tower, a large figure is carved out, 
almost in the round. Tins represents the royal patron who has climbed the highest 
peak, and is now near the goal where all forms are reduced to and coincide in the unity 
of that point where the mind is at one with itself, The temple was built so that all eyes 
might follow the journey from afar, and the pilgrim’s steps lead straight from the 
entrance to the precincts towards the innermost image or symbol. From its position 
below in the garbhagriha the image reflects the point on high. The approach leads from 
door to door (Plate 76, Fig. 17), between pillars, along the axis of the plan. The temple 
is orientated but has no facade (Plate 107). A monument in space, it faces In all four 
directions and one needs to walk around it to appreciate its bulk, the swinging curves 
of the StUpa (Fig. 5: Plate io), or the indented perimeter (Plates 121, 132). The stupa 
has one or more outer ambulatories. In larger temples, the walls embrace one or more 
inner ambulatories (Plates 70, 104; Fig. 15), so that the centre is encompassed with 
ever-narrowing rings. 


E Set: the Ung-J pavilion in the pond (Plate 57), 
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In this concentric, concentrating perambulation the devotee sees the piers and 
recesses of the walls together with their sculptures (Plates 121-123, 126, 149). He 
feels their impact, as the buttresses project and display the images. These buttresses 
are cal ltd Tatha t meaning chariot. It is as though they were being driven out from 
the centre of the monument, each buttress in its respective direction, pulling its own 
bulk and the images stationed thereon. This centrifugal progression of mass into space 
thrusts itself upon the consciousness ot the pilgrim, arrests his gaze, and conveys to 
him the active power enshrined in the building, as manifested on each separate part 
ot its walls. As he walks around, he sees, halts and meditates, as the images in their 
appointed places command his attention. He thus becomes the living, moving 
perimeter of the temple. The mass of the temple has its limits beyond the walls. 
It is lull of the centrifugal movement that it engenders, and is enveloped by the 
encircling movement that it demands. The encompassing orbit of the total building 
has its analogy in the proportions and construction of the curve of the tower. It is part 
of the perimeter of a circle, whose radius is a multiple of the width of the sanctuary 
(Plates 107, 115, 132). 

Although the plan of the temple is, as a rule, based on the square, the monumental 
architecture usually rises in curved planes in the shapes of hemisphere or dome 
(Fig. 5 ; 1 late 88), vault (Plate 78) and tower or sikhara (Figs. 14, 15; Plate 115), Only 
in the South Indian style of architecture are the superstructures and roofs shaped like 
pyramids’ or cones. I heir shapes, except the last, arc crowned with miniature dome- 
shapes. The preference for curves is common to Indian architecture, sculpture, and 
painting. They are convex, except in South India, where, in the final phase of their 
development, the straight ascent of the high gate towers is given a concave outline. 

,h t ™ B revers ' l l the shape ol the gate tower returns to the overall cast of curved 
outlines. 

The small dome (Plate 87), which symbolizes the vault of the sky and crowns the 
superstructure of South fndian sanctuaries, exemplifies the principle of diminutive 
shape in monumental architecture. This small, domed ‘chapel’ is significant because 
of its form and nothing else, architecturally speaking, for it is solid. Such diminutive 
models ot the house of God’ and of its parts, especially the window (Plates 88 So. 02 
93. 116, 121), are divested of their original functions but retain their meaning Thev 
are trade to cluster upon the body of the temple, and encircle it so that it rises 
studded with their striated sequences. Thus, striated in its horizontal tiers each 
representing a storey (Plates S 7 fcfti 5 *). the high tower of the templc-an ’archi- 
tectura solid -return the character of the pile of the altar, and its meaning is 
that of the W orld Mountain. I he same character is retained in the shape of the statu 
which evokes that of the World Egg. Each symbol of the cosmos is a solid nucleus 
around which arc gathered the multitudes of architectural themes and devices in 
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various stages of development. Miniature replicas of its own shape, of sevei ai sizes* 
and proportioned to its scale* cling to the tower of the temple (Plates iai, 132). 
Little buildings, rhythmically aligned and repetitively contracted, surround it tier 
upon tier (Plates 70, 87, 104). \\ indow ‘ray-eyes’ and roof-shapes clothe it in patterns 
of varied texture (Plates 107, 115, 76). .ill these are carried by and related to the 
shape ot cosmological Release, which is in the likeness of the world structure. t)n this, 
man s journey is planned, step by step, towards a definite goal. All proliferations are 
gathered in, and reduced to, the symbol-point of the finial. The finial is above the 
mass of the monument and in one line with the Sign (linga) or image of divinity within 
the body, that stands in the central darkness of the inmost cavity of the temple. 

1 he compacted shape of the cosmological architecture of ascent and Release is 
echoed by the structures of approach (Fig. 15)—the one or several halls in front of the 
temple, and the ambulatories surrounding it (Plates 133,87). Such approach-structures 
prepared the pilgrim’s mind and senses, and at the same time sheltered his body. 
The halls (Plates 131, 133), with their open, shady balconies (Fig. 16) were filled with 
chanting and music. In them the doctrine was taught, philosophic discourses held, 
and religious dances and mystery plays performed. Their widely projecting roofs and 
parapets and the open space between brought the spaciousness of the palaces into the 
precincts of the temples. Of these palaces, none has survived from the centuries 
prior to the middle of the second millennium A.D., but they, like the monasteries, 
were storeyed structures opening on to balconies and galleries. The form of the approach 
structures lies midway between temple tend palace, or domestic, architecture. 

The temple, whether it dominates its immediate surroundings of co-ordinated 
shrines (Figs. 14, 15} or city buildings, whether it towers above or is enshrined by a 
natural environment (Plates 88, 104, 132), absolutely requires the presence of water 
(Fig. 17); for in large ponds or on their banks the preparatory rites of ablution are 
performed. Thus there developed a water architecture in strict conformity with the 
style and proportions of the temple, and with all the spacious luxury that, in the third 
millennium B.C., surrounded the‘Great Bath’ in the citadel of Mohcnjo-daro. When 
the temple was situated far away from sea, river, or pond, the presence of water was 
suggested by a full jar. In one form or another, the ritual requirement had to be 
satisfied by a co-ordination of building and object, purpose and proportion, that is the 
essence of Traditional art, 

A comprehensive architectural shape and monument, the temple was adorned with 
sculptures, which served to interpret its meaning, and to clothe its projected mass. 
Some of the sculptures were conceived almost in the round (Plates 88-go, 145); the 
majority arc three-dimensional, like the buttresses supporting them (Plates 122, 
9- ~94' H 9 )* Sometimes the carvings are distributed in relief panels over the allotted 
surfaces, and this occurs especially when the monument is carved on both sides, like 
the unattached gates and railings of earlier periods. 

For more than a millennium and a half, the temple was the centre of architectural 
form. Regarded as a living, growing organism, its stone-built structure reached 
maturity in many regional varieties from the seventh to the thirteenth century. It evolved 
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in one direction only, from the time when its constituent shapes were first gathered 
and contracted in the first half of the first millennium A.D. Before that, temples were 
built and images were set up as far back as the time of the early Brahmanas, in the 
first millennium B.C, None of these buildings or statues is known to exist today. 

When the temple, built of stone, emerged at the middle of the first millennium, its 
walls began, as it were, to attract to itself the arts of sculpture and painting in 
contemporary stages of their development (Plates 48, 51). 

In addition to their ancient past (Plates 1-3; Figs. 1-4), the arts of sculpture and 
painting had a long history on perishable buildings of wood and brick, on the walls 
of sanctuaries cut out of the rock, and on structural monuments erected by Hindus, 
Buddhists and Jains. A few colossal stone sculptures, which were originally set up in 
the open air, or inside the buildings are in existence today (Plates 4, 5, 8). These have 
survived the countless sculptures in clay (Plates 6, 7), wood, ivory, and stone, and the 
paintings on. walls, wooden panels, palm leaves and cloth, whereby the many schools 
carried on and shaped the traditions of Indian art. Continuity was assured by an 
unbroken succession of craftsmen. Where one left off. another took up, in a system of 
forms, and a style in which images, meaning and Functions were interwoven. 

The names are known of some of the masters who founded schools which, during 
many hundreds of years, adorned the spiritual map of India with temples, sculptures 
and paintings. Such schools are referred to in contemporary' and later texts, which laid 
down clearly and flexibly the principles of architecture and the arts for the benefit 
of craftsmen. Not one of the monuments is inscribed with the name of any master 
mentioned in the texts, and none of the names incised in stone is referred to in them. 
This might seem paradoxical, were it not that the names are merely guarantees of the 
authenticity of the tradition. In the masters whose names are recorded (the ones 
who founded local schools), the flame of the genius loci, leaped into the realm of 
creative inspiration. Those who inscribed their names in stone completed the paradox 
of anonymity when their obscure lives became merged in the perfection of their work. 

In India, as elsewhere, art is the form which the artist impresses on life, but in 
Indian art more than in any other, form results from performance. Making a work of 
art is a ritual. Its magic acts on the form. By performing the rites of art, the craftsman 
transforms himself as well as his materials. Form, ritual performance, and transforma¬ 
tion are simultaneous and inseparable aspects of Indian art. They are inherent in its 
creation, and produce their effect in its concrete shape. 

The Indian artist sees the outside world with open eyes, and the inner world with 
his eyes closed. His vision is direct and two-fold. 1 le sees the image by direct intuition 
and his conscious vision clothes it with lineaments that not only take the shape of 
nature, and of man and his work, but also evoke the presence of God. The many gods 
of India would have no existence on earth were it not for their portraits in stone and 
bronze, and their temples. 

God is the Name, and a work of art is the body and house in which the Formless, 
the Beyond-Form, the Goal of Release and Source of all Form, reveals Itself. The 
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statues and temples are stages on the Road. The pilgrim is meant to see them as lie 
moves from image to image and into the sanctuary, going steadily forward from the 
light of day into deepening super luminous darkness. He is also intended to see them 
as he moves around them in magic circles of recognition and understanding. Such 
rites of approach by movement and of circumambulation fix and define the form of 
the image. Whether it is enclosed only by movement or by an actual wall, the temple, 
India's chief work of architecture, is a gigantic sculptural monument erected in space. 
Sculpture proliferates on the architectural trunk. Each separate figure, empowered by 
the impact of the whole monument, rests poised within the curves of its own limbs. 
The architecture is thus given its maxim um- effect as a monumental sculpture enhanced 
by carvings and paintings. 

The painted figures are modelled in colour, seemingly from within, as though their 
weightless yet round, modelled forms, inflated by their breathing, were being driven 
in surging shapes out of the background of the wall into the mural compositions. All 
the arts were known to be interconnected by movement, of which the dance was the 
specific expression. The figures in Indian sculpture ami painting were given the 
bodies and movements of dancers (Plates 118, 117, 113, no, 73, 68, 61, 34, 32, 27, 
17; Figs, ic, 7, io, 26) because gods, and nature in her creative aspect, were known in 
Indian religion and philosophy in the image of a dancer. 

Visual art in India is movement translated into measured lines and masses. Breath 
was known as the principle of all living, moving form. It was therefore a test of a good 
painter that his figures should appear to breathe. In Indian art the figures are, as it 
were, modelled by breath, which dilates the chest and is felt to carry the pulse of lift* 
through the body to the tips of the fingers. This inner awareness was given permanent 
shape in art, for it was daily and repeatedly practised and tested in the discipline of 
yoga. It was found that by the concentrated practice of controlled breathing, an inner 
lightness and warmth absorbed the heaviness of the physical body and dissolved it in 
the weightless ‘subtle body', which was given concrete shape by art, in planes and 
lines of balanced stresses and continuous movement. This shape, inwardly realized 
by yoga, was made concrete in art. Works of art in India arc known as existent (mstit) 
anti concrete they can be approached, comprehended, seen and touched. 

The rite of touching evokes the presence, at the spot touched, of the essence that 
informs the shape. This applies both to the body of man and to that of the image. 
In his daily rites, the orthodox Hindu touches his body all over from head to foot, 
especially anti repeatedly at the heart and the seats of consciousness. He also touches 
the hands and fingers, evoking and assigning to all these points of contact the living 
presence of God. He thus transforms his body into a residence of the living spirit and 
confirms his awareness by touch, It is a realization that belongs to him alone. It cannot 
be shared or communicated except hv the artist, who makes concrete the transformed 
bodv and externalizes it. 

ST 

Like the symbols, whose indefinite ranges of significance arc at the artist’s command, 
his methods are handed down to him by tradition in terms of proportion, and other 
definite but adaptable principles. The means are ready for the creative artist to 
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list* whenever he gives concrete shape to the realization, of the Absolute, or the stages 
that lead up to it. The form is intensely plastic. Breath seems to Inflate and permeate 
the smooth shapes, the melting planes and sinuous lines, which are kept tense by 
an inner movement. Their firmness and elasticity vary in the different phases of 
Indian art, and tn the many schools where their finer shades were elaborated. In the 
oldest phase known, the art of the Indus valley of the third and second millennia B.C., 
their cast of form is unmistakable (Plate r; Fig, 4). 

At the same time, another language was spoken throughout all Indian art. It was a 
precise language of basic shapes, geometrical signs and number symbols conveying 
traditional knowledge by means of clay figurines, painted pottery (Plate 2), and other 
ritual arts (Fig, 2; Plates 3, 6). This perennial art combines with the plastic mode in 
its various historical phases (Plate 11). 

This mode has two components, conceptual and formal. Conceptual thought 
defines, whereas visual thought embodies meaning. On the ancient seals of the Indus 
valley, animal shapes predominate over figures in the likeness of men and trees 
(Fig, la-e). Such combinations as the ‘Tiger-man 1 (Fig. ic), the Asvattha tree of 
Life and Knowledge, with animals branching from its stem (Fig. te), the horned tiger 
with the tree and the woman with horns, hoofs and tail (Fig. la), or the bovine body 
with two different heads, conjured up definite meanings in their conceptual shapes 
(Fig. id). Buddhist art of the second century B.C. used similar configurations 
(Plates 11-14), and they are embodied in Hindu art of all periods (Plates 47, 53, 
86, 123). 

When Indian art emerged in the third century B.C., such traditional symbols had a 
cosmopolitan elegance, for Achaemenian and Ionian Greek contacts had tempered 
the indigenous plastic vitality. Its impact was subdued, imparting a gentle lyrical 
quality to embodiments of power such as the shape of the bull (Plate 4). At tills phase 
also primeval symbols such as the post were set up in colossal size to which images of 
the Yaksa gave anthropomorphic semblance. This semblance is but an echo of the 
plenitude of vital form in the art of the Indus valley (Plates 5, 8). The elaboration of 
primeval symbols may also be seen in contemporary figurines of the Mother Goddess, 
who is portrayed as an effigy constructed of simple shapes (Plate 6). Her fashionable 
counterpart — of unknown significance—is full of dignified assurance. Her young face 
with its equivocal expression is caressed by the modelling (Plate 7). 

The delicate modelling of ripe experience henceforward hardens in the sculptures 
of Eastern and Mid-India (Plate q). It is summarized in intersecting planes in which 
the masses of the face are laid out. One step further and the face withdraws behind the 
mask (Plates 15-18). 

4 As in all early Buddhist art, the reliefs of Bar hut in the mid-second century B.C. 
(Plates 15-19) show no figure of the Buddha. In this symbolic and noil-iconic art, 
the presence of the living Buddha principle pervades the scenes that illustrate his life 
and doctrine, and the figures appearing in them. Their limbs sway In the flowing 
rhythms of the compositions, a current symbolized by the waving line of the lotus 
stalk (Plate 15). It carries the scenes, the fruits of all trees and the ornaments of life 
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in the stream of consciousness, in which all beings become members of one family, 
moving continually in the direction of Nirvana. 

The wave is the main theme of J incar composition, and the outlines of the figures 
are incorporated in it, whether they are seen in action in narrative scenes (Plates 15-18, 
12), or in the stillness of symbolic configurations (Plates rr, 13, 19). The latter are 
surface designs. Like masks they protect and, to the initiated, reveal the doctrine, 
although the outsider recognizes only the universal patterns of sanctity. The symbolic 
configurations (Plate 11) are based on the same technical knowledge of foreshortening 
and ovcrsecting as arc the narrative scenes. This knowledge is restricted to the surface, 
and employed side by side with formulae of functional interrelation. These formulae of 
a mental perspective are also freely used in the narrative scenes. They regulate the size 
of the figures and objects relative to their context (Plates 14,15,18) w bilc their volume 
is compacted in combinations of front, side and bird’s eye views, anil views from 
below (Plates 15, 16; ef. Fig. 10). 

In all North Indian sculpture, and also in the S.E. Deccan (Andhra) in the second 
century B.C. (Plate 28), line is the organizing factor of plastic modelling. In the Western 
Deccan on the other hand, the adjoining shapes of the plastic mass appear on the 
surface of the reliefs as if they had emerged and coagulated there at the moment of 
acquiring form. The volumes increase in height and articulation in the following 
centuries, not only in this powerful regional school (Plates 26, 27. 36), but throughout 
the whole country (Plates 20-25; Figs. 6-7; Plates 29-34, 37 ~ 39 )* 

The continuity of life, carried by the stream of consciousness, was embodied in 
the quality of the linear definition of sculpture, and symbolized by the wave (Plate 15). 
In the same way, the impact of life, that constantly fills out every' shape and keeps its 
surface taut and resilient, appears in the plastic quality of the modelling (Plates 2 j -23; 
Fig. 6). The impact and the current of life are incorporated in Indian form, and the 
local schools shaped the perennial traditions by variations of their combined presence 
(Plate 20; Fig. 7). 

In the Deccan (Plate 26) and thence, from the first century B.C., northward to the* 
centre of India and the monuments of Sanchi, form is based on plastic stress (Plate 
25; Fig. 6), on the moulding of the content into three-dimensional, malleable shape. 
As though modelled from within by one upsurging movement, the volumes acquire 
their characteristic form and significance. Curved planes enclose such shapes as 
plants, animats, and men. In more than one instance these show the influence of 
Greek naturalism (Fig. 6, the two horses on the right; Fig. 7). Rocks and buildings, 
severally and in groups, project as cubes or prisms from the ground of the relief 
(Plate 21; Fig. 6) Their shapes are fixed at different levels, and space is intensified by 
the intervals between. This building up of the ‘picture space’ in three-dimensional 
units, by a system that is the reverse of analytical cubism, uses the data and formulae of 
physical and functional perspective. 1 he result is a picture of free movement in an 
imaginary" world where fairies and genii have their being. 

Indian sculpture, in its essence as creative form, is in the round (Plates i, 25, 78, 
79, 145, 155). It is monumental in its use and application (Plates 4, 5, 8, 24, 100, 125). 
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Although tew colossal images still exist, the various styles of monumental architecture 
produced sculptures that were part of the total monument (Plates 87, 91, 112, 121, 
122). The composite figure of the Woman and the Tree, on the East gate of the stupa 
of Sanchi (Plate 24), seems to be swinging in space, with the rising arc of the stupa s 
dome and the curve of the railing at its foot. This figure is conceived as a kind of 
two-faced relief in space, in harmony with the bars of the gate. The latter are carved in 
relief on both sides, to accord with the capitals of the heavy posts. Elephants stand out 
against the solid prisms of these capitals, with rounded, pillar-like trunks, resembling 
the legs of the 1 ree-Woman. I he principle is the same whether the figures seem to 
rise in a solid mass from the ground towards the surface and frame of the panels 
(which they frequently overlap) (Plates 22, 23; Fig. 6), or whether their rounded 
shapes emerge into space when the frame is absent (Plates 20, 24). 

As if impelled by a driving force from within the vyaktdvyakta (the form-to-be), 
the figures seem, to throb beneath the sculptor s touch. r I he most characteristic of such 
reliefs quiver with a power that drives the individual shapes in this complicated mass 
into their appropriate places (Plates 22-23). 1 heir density absorbs their movements 
and leaves no room for the flowing rhythms. The reliefs of the Sanchi gates are 
abundantly, urgently alive, and in those of the Deccan, of the first century B.C,, life 
wells up in the ample, leisurely, breathing figures (Plates 26-27). In Northern India, 
the sustained driving power of the modelling seems to halt in the consciously posed 
sculptures of the school of Mathura, in the second century A.D. (Plates 37-39). 

In the five hundred years beginning with the second century B.C., narrative reliefs 
caned in stone arc one of Buddhisms contributions to Indian sculpture. Although 
not represented before the second century A.D., the Buddha inspired legends, 
symbols, actions, and storks. In Barhut these have the simplicity of factual statements! 
in Sanchi, the exuberance of pageants and the form of idylls. But it was in the South- 
East Deccan, in Andhra, during the second century A.D., that sculpture became 
conscious in a degree comparable to the moment prior to Realization when the 
Buddha abandoned the world, the luxuries of the court, and the pleasures of the 
senses (cf. Plate 34), The teeming compositions in Amaravati (Plates 33, 32, 30, 34; 
Fig. 8) with their innumerable figures, so slender and languorous, strong Ind pas¬ 
sionate, tell the stories of the life of the Buddha in this, his last, and in former 
incarnations, in a mood of withdrawal from life. Tins one surpassing state keeps the 
compositions as taut as a drawn bow string. There Is no release in these reliefs; the 
arrow is not loosed from the profusion of life and intoxicating beauty that wreathes 
the gestures in a design of parabolic curves. The limbs of the figures are those of 
dancers who reach out into the void. They bend over their mortal youth. At no other 
moment has Indian sculpture been so acutely sensitive. 

Contacts with the classical art of the West enlarged the repertory of facial and bodily 
movements relating to the passing show of life (Plates 30, 31). The influence of 
Rome pervaded the frenzied virtuosity of Amaravati in the second century A.D. and 
remained in Nagarjtmakonda (Plate 35) for another century. Thenceforward faces 
look inwards, reflecting the conquest and imminence of Release in the mirror of 
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detachment, with concentrated, indrawn expressions and clarity of form (Plates 40,41). 
Narrative art continues in the wall-paintings of monasteries and temples, but tuned 
to a minor key in a luxuriant atmosphere of calm, for example those in Ajanta (Colour 
Plates II, III; Fig. to). Contemporary with the ait of Amaravati and Ajanta are the 
ecclesiastical sculptures of the school of Gaud bar a, in the extreme North-West of 
India. There, Buddhist themes are represented in a stately, if provincial, Roman 
manner, which based itself on the schools of Northern India, particularly Mathura, 
during the second and third centuries A.D. (Plate +2), Subsequently, in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, the school of Gandhira, which includes the region of the present 
country of Afghanistan, kept pace and was in touch with the schools of Mathura and 
Samath. A serene and compassionate, formal and facile beauty expressive of Buddhist 
beatitudes made the images of the school of Gandhira popular with the mixed popula¬ 
tion of the northern border region of India (Plates 43-45)- Contrary to Indian 
practice, figures are covered with drapery, With the influence of the school of 
Gundhara extending into Eastern Asia the folds ot the garments gradually lost their 
Roman cast and developed into linear patterns. This transformation can also he seen 
in Gandhara itself, in an early stage, on an unusual relief (Plate 42). 

In India of the first and second centuries B.C., except for occasional Western 
accents, the faces and bodies of the figures formed a unity, whose mobility was in 
the general modelling (Plates 12, 20, 21). It supported the figures in their various 
postures and set their contacts, as well as the rounded surfaces of their limbs, aglow with 
life. By their presence and actions the figures illustrated scenes whose meaning re I erred 
to the Buddha. The form of the compositions showed the consciousness of life, its 
slow, calm rhythm (Plates 15, 18) and sparkling urgency (Plates 22, 23; Hgs. 6, 7). 
In the second century A.D., especially in Amaravati, the appearance of the figures was 
recast; their movements seemed to carry them beyond themselves, and tlieii glances 
were full of meaning. In this moment of emotional awakening and participation in the 
life and mission of Him who had gone beyond all form, the image began to replace the 
symbol (cf. Plates 16, 41). This was a slow process, as slow as that in which the mask 
took on the impression of will-power, emotion, and abstract, transforming thought 
(cf. Plates 15-18, 31, 33, 35, 40, 41). 

The image that replaced the symbol became marked by symbols, I lie image in the 
shape of matt became the symbols’ field of power. I he shape which carried the 
symbolic signs became transformed by the power of their meaning. I his was absorbed 
and sustained by the form that both carried and replaced the symbols (1 laU r> 4 1 * 4 ^’* 5 -)- 
Their meaning flowed into the postures and gestures, their holy numbers were repeated 
in canons of proportional measurement, I he likeness of man became merged into 
the presence of God. Having absorbed the forms of breathing life and the symbols of 
abstract meaning, their union was sealed by the inward look of the countenance 
(Plate 50). Holding its breath, the body pauses, while over its face comes an expression 
of listening to the stillness of life that is at one with itscll. Simplified planes and 
pure lines convey tensions and degrees of self-absorption and Realization (Plates 

4°i 49)- 
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A form and visage resulting from conscious discipline and from psychological 
awareness had ripened in the school of Mathura after the second century A.D. 
(cf. Plates 3Q, 40). The fourth-century Buddha image from Bodh-gaya (Plate 41) is 
the master achievement. It is a summing up of art and theology, as developed in 
Northern India, with the school of Mathura as its centre. 

Indian sculpture in its maturity during the fourth to eighth centuries is the concrete 

form of the gods, a realization by perceptible means of their causal bodies (Plates 

46,100) and active presence (Plates 47, 99). Their shape is modelled on states of inner 

awareness; their movements engender cosmic myths. They are played on the stage of 

the human heart. Each gesture has an abiding meaning, each posture has its place 

not only m the temple, but also in the sculptures which have cosmic myths for 

their themes. Buddhist images have now become configurations of silence, in which 

actions are held in suspense by the gesture of a hand or the crook of a finger Hindu 

images are charged with holy power (Plates 47, 52); their actions arc carried by their 

m)th and unfold with its meaning. The two kinds of form, the one Buddhist and 

Jain anti the other Hindu, co-exist in the styles of the various regional schools. All 

the faces in Indian art, whether of gods or men, henceforward show their traiis- 

mundane orientation or florescence in planes whose arches intersect in curves of 

high tension (Plates 55, 56, 96). The school of Sarnath, bv the fifth century, had 

surpassed Mathura in the art of making Buddhist images. With an increasing refine- 

mont dear-cut shapes and merging planes it established once imd for all the features 

o t h. u dha (t late 50). By the end of the sixth century' these features had become 
stereotyped. 

In the Deccan, the Hindu gods were brought to light from measureless depths of 

r ‘ ir J 1 t f. ves char ^‘ d wlth the power of their images (Plates 100, 90, 98, 103). 

I11 Buddhist cave-temples the figures loom in their intensely still grandeur (Plates 
96, 97). I he spirit of Buddhahood pervaded their quality, and restrained their 
variations in centuries when the wind of creative imagination fanned the flame (extinct 
in A irttitwj, with v isions ot cosmogonic significance. 

Realizations put into words by seers and sages at various times in the history of 
Imha took shape across the centuries. It was only about a thousand years after Buddha 
that Buddhahood was formed in his image (Plate 41). In the intervening centuries, 
world order under the aspect of the Buddha was given the stupa as its monument 
(lug. 5 ; Plates 10, 11). Later, in the second century' A.D., the Buddha image took 
shape, it was the moment when art awakened with an archaic smile (Plate 38) from a 

past ui symbols and legends. Sculpture was not then ready to make the cast of the face 
ol Nirvana or of Moksa, 

1 he traditions ol the arts are handed down in the same framework as the verbal 
tradition. Once they are put into words the timeless themes persist, and are shaped in 
the traditions of the arts when the artist throws his total sensibility into his work. 

It is guided into channels which are themselves incessantly being reshaped. Ethnical 
heritage, cultural levels, and regional conditions are the determining factors The 
traditions expand and contract. 



\ t. \ irahinl (?). BatoUi, Wulem Himalaya; note Museum of Fint Arts, Boston Beginning of eighteenth 
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For over a thousand years, beginning with the second century B.C. (eh Plates 26, 
27* 96-10^, 105) the ancient table land of the Deccan had been the home of India s 
foremost sculpture. The school of Andhra, in the South East Deccan, held itsown during 
the earlier half of that millennium. In Amarfivatl, the centre of the Andhra school, 
sophisticated ecstasies of modelling effloresced in fugitive linear rhythms, charac¬ 
teristic of the narrative style of Buddhist art during the second century A.D, (Plates 
32, 33). In the third century this frenzy of virtuosity dwindled in an exhausted repertory 
of elegant form (Plate 35) and lingered into the fourth century. 

At this time, a new dynasty, the Pallavas, arose. Their kingdom included part of 
the Andhra country. Their seaport was Mamallapuram, near Madras. Here, in the 
middle of the seventh century, the rocks on the seashore were fashioned into Hindu 
temples and caves with their images (Plates78,84 86), and into statues (Plates 78, 79) 
and reliefs as large as the rocks (Plates 80 -S3). This was, as it were, the posthumous 
work of a royal artist. King Mali end ravar man, who described himself in inscriptions of 
the earlier part of the century as being ‘of a widely ranging mind 1 , 'a Tiger among 
artists'. I ntu these South Indian sculptures went something of the fleeting impetuosity 
of the long-limbed figures of Amaravati, Conceived on a large scale and disciplined 
in gesture (Plates 85, 86), they move calmly (Plates 81,82) through the closely woven 
pattern of cosmic myth, set against a natural background (Plate So), the vertical 
precipice of a cleft boulder. By sculptural images this rock is translated bodily into 
the realms of myth and metaphysical truth. 

The rock-carvings of Mamallapuram are the storehouse of South Indian form. 
Their style is restrained and straightforward. It includes a naturalism which, though 
not often used, is part of South Indian sculpture. In Mamallapuram itself, the 
protagonist of the gigantic rock-cut myth, the Kiratarjumya, the ascetic Arjuna, is 
represented in sculptural terms of skeletal emaciation. The naturalistic element in 
later South Indian sculpture produced portraits not so much of physiognomical 
types, as of phases of spiritual conquest and attainment (Plates 111,112). At the end of 
the creative period of its development, after the tenth century, South Indian stone 
sculpture continued its lingering death through another seven or ten centuries of 
iconic output. In this stage, the legs or knees of some of the images are treated 
naturaliatically, while the rest of the figure is shrouded in the iconographic scheme. 
In one metal image of the fourteenth century, however, the naturalistic element 
supplies, to a vision cast in pure form, the thematic symbol of the emaciation of the 
flesh (Plate 150). In more than one of her types, and not only in South Indian 
sculpture, images of the Great Mother show her face of death (Plate 120). 

When still at the height of its power in the eighth century, the Pa Hava school sent 
some of the South Indian masters to the art centres of the Deccan. They brought 
elegance to the sculpture of the structural temples of Aiholi and Pattadakal (Plates 6t, 
68). Phis elegance reduced the rich orchestration of the modelling to a thinner idiom 
of doubtful appeal (Plates 66, the two images on the left; 69). The rock-sculptures of 
the Kailasanatha Temple of Elura absorbed these lighter accents of the new style, but 
they cither exceeded or fell short of the effect of the earlier rock-sculptures. Some of 
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the images, for instance, seem to be soaring into the Empyrean (Plate 105), while 
others have lost their driving power. 

It is, however, from their connection with cave-sculpture in the Deccan that the 
sculptures of this style on the structural temples derive their essential quality, t his is 
particularly noticeable in those in the South Deccan, on the temples of Alampur (Plates 
73-77), and to the north-east of the Deccan, on the temples of Rajirn (Plate 106). 

In most of Northern India, the eighth century developed a lighter style and a more 
attenuated form, The classical balance achieved in the fifth century, particularly in 
Sarnath, persisted in the ponderous shapes of the seventh century. In the slighter 
figures of the eighth century it was maintained by set rules of proportion and a dialectic 
proficiency in the use of iconographic types (Plate toR). They strike notes of compas¬ 
sion or eerie magic in the reduced modelling of both stone and metal images (Plate 109). 

In South India after the eighth century, when the Pallava discipline was losing 
its influence, the carvings on the rock-temple of Kalugumaiai, in the extreme 
south, are set in the mellow light anti deep shadow's of the pit in the mountain from 
which the shrine appears to jise (Plates 88-94). With relaxed attitudes, and rich in 
their decor of scrolls and curls, these sculptures contribute regional facial types to 
the emerging style of Indian monumental sculpture (Plate 9O- 1 he ®tyle was further 
developed in the next centuries on structural temples outside South India. 

The ornaments, scrolls and curls, with their intricate, vital texture, had become the 
lesser (Plates 92, 93), albeit dispensable (Plates 94,95), counterpart of the images with 
their smooth modelled volumes. Carved in ohlique and sharply edged, curved planes, 
the low relief of scrolls and curls is filled with waves and convolutions, whorls and 
eddies of flume and foliage, plumage, and wisps of vapour (Plates 59* f' 7 * 7 C 9 "> 

106). These motives are based on Kalpcthitu, the vine of vvish-fulfilment (1 late 4^1 on 
inner doorjambs), which rumbles among the panels of non-iconic art, and supports the 
scenes of early narrative art (Plates 11,15). The style and technique of the obliquely 
carved planes with their sharp ridges were formed in the fifth century A.IX, in Mathura, 
where they had assimilated Iranian elements. In this form the ancient Indian theme 
filled panels, evolved in cartouches, and developed flame-shapes, leaves and feathers, 
or the goldsmith’s refinements of the crowns and ornaments worn by the images. 

* It replaced, or combined with, its earlier equivalent, the lotus rhizome, carved as a 
wavy line with rounded edges (Plates 15, 48). The most characteristic variations of 
the theme are in the Deccan (Plate 67), and in South India of the eighth and ninth 
centuries, and their final elaborations are seen on the walls of Orissan temples from the 


tenth to the thirteenth century. 

A Jaina image, also from Kalugumaiai, but carved on a different lull, shows the 
naked shape of the Saviour (Plate 95), overshadowed and protected bv the larger 
figure of the Yaksa behind him. The clear way in which this sculpture is presented, 
becoming increasingly definite as it emerges from the ground, may he taken to forecast 
the conception of Indian monumental sculpture during the coming centuries. 
Whereas after the tenth century, with rare exceptions. South Indian stone sculpture 
represents the routine output of the school, its metal images give final form to cosmic 
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myths. The dance of creation, existence and annihilation, danced by the Lord Siva 
(Plates 72, 99} was given its pattern of universal validity by the makers of metal 
images in South India. Its torsional balance was cast on an archetypal level of sculpture, 
on which had been shaped the Buddha image of the schools of Mathura and Samnth 
in the fourth to sixth centuries (Plate 50). The images of !r>iva, Lord of the Dance, 
carved in stone about the same time that the bronze images were cast, have mono¬ 
graphic significance only. On the other hand, the bronze images reflect the creative 
rhythm of Siva’s dance, whether they represent a dancing Krisna {Plate no), or a 
Seated goddess (Plate 114). Torsional balance in space is an essential quality of 
sculpture on temple walls outside South India during the following centuries. 

The spatial projection of the sculptures, away from the body of the monument of 
which they form part (Plate 122), together with their own movement around their 
axis (Plates 119, 123, the Surasundari), are vital concerns of temple sculpture from 
the eighth and ninth to the thirteenth century'. In earlier centuries (eighth to ninth) 
the exposition of the sculptures had followed the projections and recesses of the walls 
of the temple (Plates 107, 116). As has been shown, these were an architectural 
expression of the impact of divine power enshrined in the body of the temple. It 
appears most convincingly where the central buttress projects farthest on each of the 
faces of the building (Plates 115, 116). The simplest ground plan of this kind of 
building is a square (of the Garbhagriha) within the larger square of the walls, each of 
whose sides has a rectangular projection in the middle (cf. Plate 51). When, in course 
of time, in an increasing desire for more detailed exposition, further buttresses were 
added, their most logical arrangement is with reference to the main projection of the 
central buttress on each side. This buttress carries as its image the respective principal 
aspect of the divinity within the temple. Lesser aspects and images have their places 
on the lesser projections (Plate ti6 ). The final plan thus shows a staggered square, an 
indented cross shape in many varieties, as the perimeter of the walls of the temple 
(Plates I2i, 132), The temples of the South Indian style, however, preserved the 
cubical shape of the sanctuary (Plate 87), and allowed in its plan lor a fretted outline 
only of the walls, with relatively moderate projections (Plate 104). In the South- 
Western Deccan, in the eighth century, when South Indian architects were in charge 
of the construction of the temples of Pattadakal, the plan of the walls seems to hesitate 
between the South Indian style and the general trend of temple architecture (Plate 66). 

The architecture of the temple developed its inherent complexities from the eighth 
century onwards. In its final stage, each buttress repeated the general plan of the 
temple by throwing out further buttresses (Plate 121; Fig, 16; Plate 151). Following 
the Indian architectural principles of subordinate, repetitive, and diminutive shapes, 
corresponding changes took place in the ground-plans; and other regional types of the 
sculptured tern pie-monument were evolved. One variation of the main theme is the 
Star-shaped plan of temples of the southern parts of Mid-India, where the images are 
Subordinated to the monumental context of symbolic architectural mouldings and 
profiles (Plate 126). Another, at no great distance on the map, brings out the meaning 
of the temple in statuesque figures, as numerous as the facets of the piers against 
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which they stand encircled by their curving limbs {Plate i2t), The torsional balance 
around their own axis, in which the body and limbs of the images on the temple w alls 
are wreathed, is the ultimate degree of expressing (in sculptural terms) the mobility 
of the vessel that is modelled on breath as its core and based on the human body 
(Plates 25, 26, 119; Fig. 13). 

When sculptured friezes run their shadowed bands between the mouldings (Plate 
116) or on pillars (Plate 71), the figures are in relation to the continuous plane of the 
relief ground (Plates 117, 118). Their movements as dancers are conveyed not by a 
writhing of their limbs in space, but by distorting their shapes against the Hat back¬ 
ground. Distended profiles and exaggerated turves translate the actual movement and 
its gyration in space with tense sinuous lines. 

Nothing is left to chance in this art, which is completely aware of its means and 
purpose. The volumes are enclosed by planes and lines which are almost mathemati¬ 
cally defined (Plate 125}. Each subject has its proper place (Plates 124, 116), each 
place its meaning (Plate 123), and each figure its function. The maids and messengers 
of the Great Goddess offer their charms, glances, movements and symbols (Plate 122; 
Pig. 13). The more absorbed they seem in their performance, the more provocative 
they are. Their function is to stir the worshipper, to awaken, attract, and hold his 
attention, and thus lead him back to the centre from where they have emerged. 

These are no longer the centuries when the active power of the demiurge was shown 
in a transubstantiated body based on the shape of man which, by its form, was the 
vessel of man's state beyond form (Plates 41, 100 102). This vessel contained effortless 
power as an abiding state of consciousness By its means the transubstantiated 

body of the image seemed wafted on a wave of its indwelling might and at rest on it. 
The power is now shown not in its causal stage, nor vested in the image (cl. Plates 124* 
99), but in the total monument, the temple. The temple is the structure that embodies 
the cosmic myth of ‘Existence’. The ontologtcally higher stages of creative conscious¬ 
ness were given form in the sculpture of the preceding centuries. I lie temple, as the 
total form of manifestation, now enshrines the creative principle and shows its 
activity in all the shapes and figures which it supports, and which have their place 
upon its walls. ’Pile temple images thus belong to a lesser hierarchy of form, although, 
iconographically, they may have the same names as the images ot preceding centuries. 
Formerly the image showed the actual state of creativeness on the level nearest to the 
Godhead—which is without form or ascription. 1 he images now show the figuies of 
the gods iw creation, with their particular powers, at definite places on the body of the 
temple, which is the likeness of the universe. On that body they are only partial 
aspects. Although their expression retains a certain ambivalence, it has more charm 
than mystery (Plates 119, Fig. 13). The faces of the images register the reflex of 
psychological experiences in their flawless proportions. An image of the (Jie.it 
Mother in her destructive aspect docs not wear the silent face ot annihilation, but 
screams its horror with bleak, emaciated features beneath an impeccably groomed 
crown of matted locks set with smooth skulls (Plate 120). Dn this level, and at that 
stage of psychological expression, the ideal facial type of each province leaves its 
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imprint on the countenance of the images (Plates 122, 130, 143). Their eyes look 
upon the outer world, but they are absorbed within themselves. 

The output of the several regional schools, from the ninth to the thirteenth century, 
can be seen as the work of as many imaginary, anonymous masters, whose productive 
life extended over these centuries. Their idioms went through the same metamor¬ 
phoses, The moments of perfect utterance, however, arc not chronological. In Mid- 
India, under Candella rule, the school of Khajuraho expressed delicate states of 
intellectual and sensual rapture in long-stemmed, globular, anti serpentine shapes 
(Plate 122). Just before that same time, under Cedi rule, the school of Bheraghat 
charged its richer plastic content with uncanny exaltation (Plate 127). 

In the two following centuries, form once more rests in its own weight (Plates 
T 4 I_1 43> HS)- the weightiness of this age (twelfth to thirteenth centuries) has a 
different gravity from that of the seventh century. In the Cedi school, the flamboyant 
welter ol the preceding phase settles down into sober masses (Plate 129). The 
definition of their planes lays bare the soul of the Enchantress, In the preceding 
centuries the moods of the goddess had been borne by the modelling (Plates 127, 128). 

The climate of the same period can be seen by its effect on two adjacent schools in 
Eastern India, one in Bengal, and the other in Orissa. In the former, the volumes are 
outlined by meticulous curves composed of ornaments and draperies (Plate 143). 
Their details are as polished as the metal-smooth surface stretched over the with¬ 
held sensuousness of their Bengali countenance. The nature of the black stone of 
the Bengali images enhanced the idiom of this region. It said all that it was meant to 
say in this, the last phase of its continuous evolution through past centuries. This 
also applies to Orissa, where the colossal statues on the Sun temple of Ivonarka hold 
(in limbs that look as though they had been turned on a potter’s wheel) their joyous 
attitude in space, high up on the roof of the temple (Plate 145). Because they transport 
their being into the volume of their emotions, the images of the Sun temple of 
Konarka belong to eternity in the world of art (Plate 146}. In the Deccan, the inherent 
weightiness of form remained although its impact had grown less and less. In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries it rests in the stately juxtaposition of bold or detailed 


masses (Plates 130, 141, 142). 

The image maker’s craft continued to be practised after traditional art had exhausted 
its resources. Even today images are being made to serve the formalities of the cult. 
1 he living stream ol Indian art was diverted to other places, where it was supported 
by the ancient races of India and by later immigrants. 


The Gonds, a pre-Aryan people of Mid-India, used the flowing lines and rounded 
masses (Plate 144), placing them—as in the days of Barhut—directly on the flat 
ground of the relief, with a zest that had no place in the sculptures of Barhut. It is, 
however, an open question how much of the form of Barhut was a Good contribution. 
The historical map of Indian art of the second millennium A. D, is dotted with survivals 
from ancient stocks and new beginnings on the level of the tribal and Folk arts. But 
apart from such sporadic and marginal trends, there arc signs of the emergence of a 
new form-idiom, Sharp and concise, it cut into the paintings of the Deccan" at Elura, 
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and Kanheri, about the year Soo. It can be seen attacking with angular strokes the 
plastic content of sculpture in Rajasthan, but onJv in the tenth century (Plate it“). 
Within another century, as may be seen in the white marble reliefs of South Rajasthan, 
plastic fulness of modelling had yielded to Impetuous linear rhythms {Plates 1^5, 
136). In the two following centuries, such linear rhythms became dominant, turning 
plastic form to feverish mannerism (Plates 138, 139) and delicate (Plate 140) or bleak 
rigour (Plate 137)- W ith this linear trend as one of its roots springs the progressive 
predominance of painting over the other arts in Hindu India during the second 
millennium. 

In a country' invaded and subsequently ruled over by Islam, Indian architecture 
lost its character of monumental sculpture. The sharp angles of widely projected eaves 
and small roofs slashed into its solid masses (Plate 151, cf. 121). in the fifteenth 
century, feelings of unrest and resistance were mingled with recollections of the full, 
rounded forms of fruition. The impact of the mass is confined within the wall itself, 
and its surface is covered with a weh of colourful patterns (Plate 152). Western and 
Mid-India are the main scenes of the disintegration of Indian form (Plate 151), the 
regrouping of its elements (Plate 153), and the admittance of Islamic themes (Plate 
151). Indian architecture in the service of Islam raises the sentient curve of spaciously 
realized domes over facades that are pure in surface, line, and space. 1 When these 
domes are integrated into Indian temples, their skyline is contradicted bv the surging, 
hattle-scarred mass of the tower (Plate 151). 

During the early f centuries of the second millennium, traditional sculpture was 
controlled by a conscious formalization. With heightened awareness, the regional 
schools expressed themselves in characteristic idioms. In the whole country' it was a 
descent from the metaphysical to the psychological level, and, in Western India par¬ 
ticularly, from the fullness of sculptural content to a linearized recording of tremors 
lying just beneath the surface. Their translucent shapes are seen in the marble 
sculptures of South Rajasthan, 

By the middle of the second millennium, crossed rhythms gave a nervous vitality 
to the patterns of Western Indian sculpture in tlie various media. Metal, wood and 
stone intermingled their different qualities with strident overtones. They were attuned 
to the needs of the succeeding centuries (Plate 154; Fig. 27) and appear for the last 
time in Gujerat, in the eighteenth century'. While Western Indian sculpture had, as it 
were, lived on its nerves, and in so doing had found expression, the past in other places 
overstayed its time, or impregnated a living folk art (Plates 155; 156, cf. Fig. ic; 
Fig, 24) with the seed of creative, symbolic form. 

Iainting as an art of coloured surfaces and vital line had taken precedence over the 
other arts by the beginning of the second millennium A.D. In the second millennium 
B.C., a definite repertory of symbolic design in terms of surface was applied to the 
round pottery shapes of one of the Indus valley civilizations (Plate 2). Nothing 

1 Islamic art in India is t chapter by itself. In the present context the jrt of Mxm in India is only referred to where it h 
reflected in the Indian traditions. 
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connects the paintings of these millennia except their preoccupation with surface. 
In the intervening ages, painting, within its own field, had developed a way of building 
up a third dimension compactly organized in depth. This was achieved by leading the 
eye not into the distance, but from the ground of the wall towards the spectator, into 
the painted idyll and imagery of an ever-unfolding scene, where life was steeped in the 
atmosphere of its myth (Fig, 10). 

In the first century B.C., the means were ready to paint this picture of the mind 
beholding itself in its work. Its sculptural equivalent in a relief is the 'fairy scene* of 
Sanchi (Plate 21). More rich in texture because they commanded the greater illusions, 
the paintings were elaborated in surface, line and colour. They are preserved on the 
walls of the caves of Ajanta and Jogimara (Orissa) in the centuries on either side of the 
Christian era. After another half-millennium, in the fifth century A.D., Indian painting 
attained to classical stature (Colour Plates f—III). 

The structural cubism that builds up space and volume is vested in the shapes of 
rocks and buildings (Pig. 10). Rocks are represented as clusters of prisms. Their fronts, 
sides, and undersurfaces are shown at one and the same time and in contrasting 
colours. r I he prisms, moreover, are seen in a perspective moving from right or left, 
so that their piled masses suggest not only volume but direction. They do not converge 
towards a point in depth, but diverge from such a point into the picture space. This 
space is literally built up by prismatic building blocks of pictorial construction. 
1 bey are piled up in height, come out of the depth, and stop short as though they had 
been sliced off. lake the sound oi a trumpet they increase in volume and break off at 


the maximum of expansion. Smaller cubes are packed in between the slanting rock 
walls. 1 bey line the depth of the grotto behind the group of standing figures. 

By means of these rocks, the grotto is built into the painting by constructive 
cubism 5 and in this pictorial structure are set the plastically modelled, foreshortened, 
and com positionally ordered figures. Some are shown flying in front of clouds, on 
either side of the rocky phantasm that tops the grotto. At the mouth of this cave, a 
straggling line of tall women sways in the curves of their arrested steps and gestures. 
In front, it is hemmed in by two groups of children, one group squatting in a semicircle 
on the flower}' slope ol a tapestry landscape. The slope descends from behind into the 
grotto and comes to an end in front of, mid below it, on a border of prisms which are 
indented at regular intervals. They form the edge of the mountain side and project 
above the water lying below. The picture empties its spatial contents, by means of 
intersecting planes, In progressive vertical strata in the direction of the beholder. 

Rock cubes are the building blocks of the volumes and space of nature. And in the 
same way, Giottesque pavilions and wall-less rooms build up a phantasmagoric 
architecture. Groups of figures fill these structures, grottoes and flowery' pleas an ccs 
(Colour Plate II) in a continuous narrative of myths and legends and, more often 
than not, in one simultaneous composition. As if discharged from a cornucopia behind 
the painted wall, they seem to penetrate it and to halt inside the painting, which is 
filled with their plastically rounded volumes (Colour Plates I-III). This cornucopia is 
the mind. Its contents are poured out of the ‘storehouse of consciousness* into the field 
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stands midway between its own past and the final result of this process of elimination 
and reduction to the surface (Fig. I2 ). Before this happened, ho” a new 7 ^ 

Stre,Chi "? the » hreakang P „inr and confronruig £ 
to he - , 7 ! ‘ ,m ,mpa 5 ,en “ w,th p |astie modelling, its burden was shifted 

nssr V, 7 p mK thc "r , ° rm in a. manner that both recalled and belied its 
'it'? | ,llS .' 4 i' I4S ' f ' S ’ "I)-. 1 he point where classical Indian painting 

i ' ■ 1 'i • , ' n ' i * r 7 a trenchantly hieratic style is shown in some portions of thc 

p. nted ceihngs ot the Kailjsanatha temple in Elura. From about A.D. Boo onwards 

; i 7 w„r it th f angC 7 i he P h J" k *"" n y " f Western, Deccani and Mid-Indian painting 
I ahm g the faces ot figures as an example, thc change shows a complete disruption of 
the earlier manner. The outline of what was once a three-quarter profile now c„,' 
cross the further eye, which henceforward, and until the end of the sixteenth centurv. 
is outside the face, on the flat colour of the painted ground. The nearer eye wide- 

open and seen as it were from the front, travels across the entire width ..f Ihe face- 
extending as far ns the ear. T 

'jayitrmiigafe, commentary by Yulodhara, on KHmaaOim - 
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TRADITIONS OF INDIAN ART 


I he painting of Western India, in the meanwhile, had begun to glow with a new 
vision. 1 he muted tones of classical painting were consumed in the luminosity of a 
flat colour area, against which the figures were now limned in a daring tracery of 
i ovetailed patterns, speckled on to its red or golden radiance. Sumptuous and lively 
passionate and calligraphic, this new style of Indian painting was first applied to 
illuminated palm leaf (Plates 147, 14S, Fig. 19), and later to paper manuscripts. 
It was prolific m Gujerat, and to the north of it in Uttar Pradesh and Mid-India from 
whence it spread to the East. In purity of form and colour, its place in Indian art is 
similar to that of Byantma painting in the West. Historically, its practice coincides 
with the. arrival and diffusion of Islam in India. In some fifteenth-century manuscripts 
lorder designs from earlier Persian compositions are translated into an idiom whose 
lome was Western India. At the end of the sixteenth century , however, the nervous 
energy of Ins style became dulled, and the suavities of the Mogul line were added to 
it (fig. ai). At this period, the leitmotif of showing the farther eye outside the facial 
contour ost its significance and was no longer used. Henceforward, in -Rajput* 
pan it mg the face as a rule was outlined in strict profile, showing only the nearer Le 

vi. vn ; Figs. *, 13 , tr “ fr o™ 

n ,r' J he U ‘? cr (F,g - 20> uppcr half> facc on left ) is Shown by giving two noses 
one outhned m profile against the halo, the other, similarly shot™ but within the 

contour of the face. Both eyes he on one side of the further nose, which the distant 

rr kF r w Certam J T*- In 4 " e diM **«*' **> conventions appear simulta- 
oush, as the Western school adapts itself to the strict profile of the finally emergent 
trad,non of the soiled Rajput style of painting. ' emergent 

I he begmnmgs of Rajput painting can be traced to classical painting in the centuries 

foik art (,% [2) - ■"* p « 

emergence at the lu S * Ic < Fi * '*>: U * 

arts wtth the Muslim overlords in the Deccan and Delhi dt^rte^^th^tu*' 

r - f diTOt - 

tZx&SSf wd Rcnaissancc e, “ 



VIII. Durgli ^tiilufllsuramardjunl: The Great Goddess killing tbt Buff&lo demon . 

Bundi; mm Private Collection, New York, Eighteenth century 

painted for the delight of the princely patrons. A devout prince might attain Release 
through connoisseurship. 

This less ambitious aim did not demand a last degree of inwardness from thepainter. 
The evocative power was not as great as in the classical and hieratic phases, when 
painting had its place primarily in the temple, secondly in the palace, and then in 
evervman’s house. But by their training and family background the painters lived tin- 
tradition and put it into their work. They kept it alive into the nineteenth century until 
the onslaught of the Industrial Revolution, which had a devastating effect on die 
traditions of India, where, until that time, the arts had been essential elements in the 
lives of the people. 

‘Rajput' painting had its own style of diverse flavours and was practised in many 
widely separated and different schools (Colour i Mates V I-\ III, Figs. 22, 23, 25), 
In format it was like a painted leaf from an album. It was neither book illustration nor 
miniature painting, although deriving from both, and it was not an adaptation of 
wall-painting to a smaller scale. On the contrary, the Rajput wall-paintings seem like 
enlargements from leaves in the whole album of Rajput art. 
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TRADITION’S OF INDIAN ART 


Each composition is self-contained, and shows an episode from a sacred story or 
traditional theme (Plates VI VUE; Figs. 22, 23, 25), also portraits of kings, princes 
and nobles (Plate VII). Cut whatever subjects were chosen, they were painted for 
princely connoisseurs and collectors. A princely library of such painting albums (like 
the library' at Mandi in the Western Himalayas) represented a collection from which 
single leaves might be taken and looked at individually and then replaced in the album— 
much as one looks at an easel-picture. In the illustration of one single canto of the 
Ramayana, for example, there might be as many as a hundred separate paintings. 
Their number and the relatively short time given to their critical and loving inspection 
accounts for their style of abbreviated statement. This style is distinguished by the 
clarity of the composition, the precise execution and the juxtaposition of clear, 
singing colours, which in one school arc bright, in another deep, and in a third 
iridescent as mother of pearl. Hie output was prodigious, and the work of each 
school had its unmistakable character. 

In the seventeenth century', the schools of Malwa (Fig. 23), between those of 
Rajasthan and the Deccan, and the school of Rasohli in the Western Himalayas, 
the latter extending into the eighteenth century (Colour Plate VI), are affiliated by 
their sustained and savagely intense forms to Indian painting of the preceding cen¬ 
turies. The backgrounds and scenes are not dovetailed, as they were in Western 
Indian painting (Plates 147,148), and remain in Rajasthan (Fig. 22) in the seventeenth, 
and in certain paintings of Eastern India in the eighteenth century (Fig. 24). Where the 
flat colour is the backdrop against which the figures arc outlined, rectangular frame¬ 
works of contemporary architectural elements help in the schematic division of the 
painted area (Fig, 23). This use of an ancient, classical device—seen in its devolution 
in Fig. 12—and now adapted to decorative effect in the surface, particularly in Malwa 
paintings (Fig. 23), cannot compete with the ingenuity and dazzling intensity of the 
toy and fairyland animals and trees nor with the concentrated and trenchant line 
which determines the types of the heroes and heroines in the many centres of Rajput 
painting, that is of Indian painting, under the patronage of the nobility, from about 
the later part of the sixteenth into the nineteenth century’. 

In the eighteenth century the schools of Bundi in Rajasthan (Plate VIII) and 
that of Kangra in the Western Himalayas (Fig. 25)—-the latter into the nineteenth 
century'—distilled the essence of Indian painting from traditional practice and direct 
inner vision, even though the landscape of an external world glided into the structure 
and wreathed its moods around die ancient themes. 

















! p Dlir Tiewl 0 { j statU cttd of a dancing god. Cite) Limestone. Hartpp*. Payab; *<m X«tn*tl AitiXum 
of India, Ntv DdhL Abota i4«J-2«» b.C- 




















; Copper shed figure in the shape of a man. Bi.tauii, / Vter Pnidiifc rtw Bbfr&t K&ii Hindu t ii.marnj , 

About tow or later in the first miSirnniuni ».r. 












































*. Figurine of morher gaddrsv Grey terracotta* 

M&tkxra, l \P m ; jrosr Primt of W^Iti Mturttm, Bombay. About 100 iMr. at earlier. 
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S- ^ Manibbidri{?): [nadt* hy Ginnitafc^ SatitJsronc; 
Parkhem; mw Afii/LxrJ Ahtfriutt. About ax. 
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9. Tarim fled lic*d of male figure. Sanrisicme. Sarmuh, U.P.i *»' Naiitnol Mnitum ofindh, Ntv Dtlbi. 
Early and century s,e. 
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ii. Railing piltais of entrance to the SiOpj of the Saint'. Sandstone, Smrbi. Second bait of ±tul century u.e 
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Ccntauf i and fema It rider, roundel on railing of bom Great Stfapa, Sa^hfl 

Middle of 2nd century b.c. 




l|, Griffin, falf-ruandd on the upper portion of st railing pitlit! Stupa of the Saints, JW-k'. Second half of 2nd txrnmy n.c. 










huT^in ligarc, both holding lirarvchts with irtiii^ 


***■ Wd “'“ f =" d • “■' 



















!&. Scene of worship \n the temple of the Bodhi tree* Detail ci-f panel nn a corner pillar of railing of Stupa. Ritrhut^ &w fadim Mutatm* Ca&wfta, Second liaifof and century n,c 
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N (7. Acrobats, fragment of a railing pillar from StOpa of fiarhtf; new A/labai&d Mustum, 
" Second! half of 2nd centwrv ax. 
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,8. MHga jltaka, roundel of railing pillar. Baritd; mr Indian Musrum, Calatifa. Second half of md eemury ax 










19 - Makara: end of beam of gateway of Srfjpj. Rriwf; noj Indian Musmm t CaiaOts. About too n.c. 














2 c- Genii tiding on addoised goats; panel on lowest hr am of 1 Last gate. Great Stupa* Sutxhi, 
f si century u.c. 


21* Genie and his fairy in a rocky solitude; inset tsetweco rw-n Lar^e jugart peacocks 
Easr gate* Great Stupa, WA'. m century n*c. 





































































it. Djrapjti: ctntpk standing in find on f^dc of met cut Buddhiit icmpk Trap^one. AVA, thws, Stef', m century n.c 






























iB. The wit OWI the relics m the liuddhji; fragment* detail. White limoitrUteu Aw&tftexfiy JlE. Dema i (Andhra); 
mu r f#W rtiMinf . \ fn trur#^ Marfa t* About md century 
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1$. The Bath of the Bodhijftttva. 
Middle of md century a,h. 


White limestone. 


Awttr&uii, X.F.. <4 f™ ^ 























hxarihvll: Mli r British Mfftwni , Ijwdon. ?.Sjultil l: *if inti lull "l and Ceniur\ '■- ly 


;£. Scene of Valour, on part of railing ptlhir. 


3p* , V 
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' ' Mrt v' ,,iL!rhj Un 11 -'Wmarff «*- /fotfrA jHkrru», /Ww, Middle or itul half of and century, a.b. 


M ‘ lhc Gfcar up T lf »««- Amarartf, now British Must urn, LonJsk, Abour a . o . 


ios or early jrd century 
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Ghats. Jutaka; on tops lion and griffin frieze. W hite limestone. Vwgownt from Stop*. j*d«atfuijf 



}G. Tlic tonsure of Sikyanjuid, Trapstonc* AWin^ liuntbaj Stmt; new PntKt of H rf “ J Muirnfft, .m, cm nuts 


Aj L3. 
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*8- Bodhisattva or .utendanc. SandstodC* 
Mathura* ( \ P.; now Afadwra Must*rm, 
ind century a a\ 


















% ure ot nan asleep. Sandstone. 
j • L.lur, L P.; Htrn Mttfhtr.t *1 faimm, 2 nd century or later. 
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4 g. Held of image of a Jain Saviour iTirtharifcanJ. Muthurd; .If attar* MitJcw. About 4th century. 










4T - ImaSC of Bl,ddha ' Thc fobe tinrctl ^ thc ***0* **»¥ ** iV-W Jlfr** ^/*^ ( ft®, 4th ttmurj 
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Tuo worshippers in pr.xcssioiu within arched niche. GrtdStaf; mv Prhvlt Ctikti^ Delhi, end to 3rd century A.d. 





















41- Head Image of Itndhhaim, Sruecn, Gandbfr* Stimi, ttow City Art Muttttm , St, Ijmt, Mo. 4 th century 

















Head of baigc of Buddha. Cmdter*; «*r Vitfirh <md Aibrft Aim, Mm. *ih century. 






























*»■ H«td of Image tjf Bodbitlttva, Stucco. ffydda, Afg^aistet; Sttftk Art Mtuttm. 4 th- 5 rh century. 
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Etamukh. Sta LiOg. i» »« (raP l» (.!). U*WS«. "*%* »“• B '8““ U " S rf,,h ce " , ’ , ' ) '' 






















4 &. Entrance of Vi^rau temple- DtQ&zrh* * J\ \oo. 







































































*Pnd£l? ; ° f Vil ^ U ***** fsee PlatC 4 ^‘ with mthc showing V<>nu lying 


the World Serpcnr 


































Ccksual Couples trees* 

Brackets of capital in rock-cut Vtmu temple {Cave III. 
Bttdam, Dffiwt, 














Attendant diataWc (Indra,. nn ** and Id «f I-* «f ***. M *.» * **** »*T~* 




































jG, JivHntfl*vitnL I.!ght-colour«J [ironic, era inlaid with silver, lower lip inlaid wfili copper. 
Ak*f* i Iian>Ju; Kim litirvdt .1 Inf turn. About Gth rtnttirv. 

















- u%* .w. in w, U-. Pond 




































J9- Kimiaia couple; panel on ceiling of halt qf lack-cut Siva temple. ^1/^, XU'. Dttfim* 7th century. 




to. Ceiling pud erf* Kino™ couple, fob end I-™"- SW» W> «*' «*«* J““» S '*' XW AbOU ' ^ 












6 *. Vi; nil Anantasiy.iru, ceiling p««l fmm hJl fa***) <* H*a*ppp-gudi (Temple No, 9). 
I iit&fi; tum- 1 Prifuf of I V'akf MsfJtuw* BoMfb&f- 8rh century. 


6j. BraiimS (ct pi. 6i), /mw HuttaJ^g^, W* mV PHm * Wvkt 


* V? 















































° f *** ViWU V « aha 3 ** image. VSrtpttp Temp], 















































f>8 Hying ViJ^iDurn, on t ; jst v.M. VbfpUqa Templir. \bont 740. 
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7 ®- M*Hikiijuna Temple, from South We*. Psttiadtkd, V. iT. Dttti at. About 745, 










71. Panel of pillar in hall, with umdentifUd wne in thc 
MallikJsrjt am Ttmpk, About 74 j. 


mkldtc, bsnraa scrolls above, sod Garus surrounded by S»r1»nds Mo». 














Khaim? dancing, on South anil fuppei part of image unlr), MdUkOrpm* Ttmpit. About 74 t. 
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da rtt divinity holding %-wh*k. On Soutb w*U of ViiwBmhnrf Temple. 
5, ZJwfWt. Brh century* 






























Two <m . ,W briars «™s «pi»f of fi™. S«^-B«b-i Tta*fe ft* "™" r - 










7^- VKvi.Btihmj Vcnink. ftom Smith h.-t .■ llnmr.n, ml, 





Vidyidfaann flying with lotus hud and nurtnr, flutgi Bnthmil Temple,, Mmfmr. «ih ecntury 






















KirShiq uni jri; pa n o# rnck-cui relief. Middle of nth - cctltm 
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Pa« of an „***£ pi. >4 - .«*» «** X***"*- °' 







Vi ^ y AnaotEfciyifla, Kodc^ut relief. Mtmat/apmm. About middle of?* century. 









a , The three strides of Visnu. RotV-cut. Marnafkpmw, About middle ^ 7 th certttnv ' 










86. Dur^a killing the Uutfeto Demon. Kockcur. MimafapHntm. A hour middle of 7th cemury. 





. Jdsi^pna Temple and ircuJl Slvi Temple. Mimfiltajwram. Abuu« ?so AA 















31 Ve^pvank^; Doric and upper storks, rrak-cui; from North-Easi * Kahgjwrilsj, S. fodta. About 9 th century. 





*9- Vertuvankttil, from South, Cf. pi- 6SI 
















90. Natulin, on corner of top platform (vcdjj of VcttuvtnkoiJ. Kaju&tMaki, Ssttfb H;. About 9 th century. 
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91. Sumundark In recess below cornice (cf. pis. 88 and 89). About 9th ecniuiv 















Cil. Yi-Iiu; West Face,, Lfiwo* pari of Vunuvjnknjl. Kabgpmaiai* Ahnut 9 th century 
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95, Derail {Brahmar); on North Fbcc, VeituvfjlkatL KJttgimahi. About 9th century. 










<>4* Dig-Dcvj, North Ficc, East corner. Vitim .Vjikojl, Kak/fftmthu. About 9 th century. 







9! - PM*****, T*k* Ihu^ndi* and Yafei P*W*i. Pan vie* of rock-c* M*&. KJ^kL 9 th cemury. 








d °* Q ° f ' hc fisurei " f a * tou P of wouhippei, in Buddhist Cave Tcmptt III. .-Iwai^W. 
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m’, Woman worshipping: 


. dcuii. Buddhist Cave Temple 111 . Rock-cut; i D*#m. ?th eentuty. 

















Attendant Goddc^ haying a casket; detail uf "The 4 ih( critic?- of P3tviti ri 
Rock-cur. Tth-Ssh century. 


Rarne^vara Cave Temple. Stefa Dt^m. 














Siva. TaniUm (detail}, rockcut. Ekphuxta {Bcmh/f). irh-Stii ccnrun 












i tso. Mahjdtva; EJtpbMta. Rflck-cut; 7th- Bth century. 


































I to,. Marriage of Sjv. and Plrvtti (dcoij]). Roctcur. &W Utf, ?tf] lo 8th « myry 












, o, Kailleanlttlu Temple <f„ m WAV,*). IT* Senary proper (VLmto) lend ,oe,f of M.0*P» » &O* ■“* 

IWk-euc, E/ura. Middle of" 0th century. 




















irf. Spomnj; V*«. ml hiid: toxmw P*" * I""' 1 - «“ '* S " u,h *“ **" L “““ r 

Ritjhtfy Mitdhy* PrsJtsh. About -rili-iltb cciuury. 
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10?. Camrmukha Mthadev* Temple. Ktttbira (AfttnW). t-WAy* PrmUjL Sth century. 

















lcB . riturmukha Uflpu Cammuikh* NtMdeva Temple. AWA*» 8,h ccnlury ' 




































Bi>dljbattva PaJmipani. Bronze, «yct inlaid with Fib er, 
XMmd} (Bib«r); w* ftihn Museum, C&ittto, *th century. 


















no. kriMU LUncinjf uft Scipcnt Kjliya. Bronze. 

South hiht. Aw nlkitk* S Y. Stxiftn, CuJrnr. About 9C0. 


































tn. Portrait statue ofa young Saint (P). Nigefoarariiml Temple. KftmhliaJkursam^ South India, j oth century, 
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I ii. Port nut statue of a SrSml. figure in main niche on South will. NigrfwtEsvtatf Temple, South InAU, 

iorh ccmuTy, 













































114- Devi as 


l m3, Bnittfc, Swtb India; Abutm */ /v«r .■if/A ,ill> «« ,ur J r ' 




















in. Temple ofSQrya (Pf3fl3tb Lind pan of mandapuj. OjiJ, R^jnsthtm* gl 9:-: 
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iiij. VpksakS. From GjftwfrUf; 

Caa ^ r Forf > Ar&ftb&a} MKrtMm, Mtdbjt Bbsnt. tfit h ccnTlir> ., 































»M. Kjndirh j Temple. $*nct»»ry from Somh-F^t. \ indtpt Pradesh. t^rly nth century. 

















































and Suraiundttri an u aII ufinnfmosi sanctuary in Ambulatory nf Vfcwnitha Temple. Khajvrabe. 


1002 , 























Sits, Lord of the Dance. Ujjairu M*U?* BJtirit: *** Gntbr fW. AnMgktl Mmm. »«h century. 
































i;l. Sutuc of Lion, Sdunija; *ow Caifyr Fan, .Arthttokguil Mustum. i irh century 
















































Bust of YogiflJ. From Temple of the 64 Yoginis. Bhtr^t; m» Unhxrsily Mmtum, Pbih&lptie. lodi cenhiiy, 
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129* Surasumkri. Tt&w (ficar Uhcra^huu), ixth ccntun 1 , 
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l|o. 


Mobinl (?) with a parrot. Part of image* 


Cakrc&Wi Temple, Sajvrtt, 1 llh cC!ltL 1 I Y' 























!jt. Pillars in SahhS-Miindbp fif Siirya Temple. M Cujrnti. 1026-47* 












H*. Nemuritha Temple, AWiwn'J, A J Ujufl'M. nih centum. 
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H4- Ooistcr showing entrance to cells of images, South mil of Mandapa. VimaU Viisahl; Dibvr*, Mt Aim, S'. RajastUn. 
iitij century. 



























MS- Part of small dome in centne i 
Vimab Vi*ih? (Temple of Adir 


““ wi * ■”«“* —* 

































[ 3? CimUcss Sausvati saluted by the two architects who built ife Vitmla Vtoahi. Roundd in dome of oeilinjr of Mandapa; 
Vitmh VssahL A ft. Aim t A\ Af&iAif, uth century. 
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>ji. W from the marrbgc party of Jtifym dci«l ofcdlinj; pincL Li** V*& (Temple ofNnminiiho). Dihm*, Mt. Ah 

1131. 



bccne from the cady life, in Cokul, o£ Kri5ni, tt 1 ^ cousin 


of Luna Vasihr. Dtinwra, \tt . J lrw. J'« RJ/asfMit, 


i z ji j . 

















14e. Adipul* killing the BuiTalu demons. This rdicf iisods in ihc open* overlooking a Like, ihc H> Firc PttmF. 
ML Am f S- RHjnsfUn. e uh cctmi^. 
















Ml* Sadkii. Aldfrpttri mw Almp*r Afwfxtfj J. Z?irtw- Abo^ cent 11 ™' 














i4i. Mule haling. AWwt am Xngprir JUsdf.yg Vr^dtjk. Abour nrh century. 
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14+ Wnrior. Fragment of Goad Memorial sculpture; awr AwjWr, AAuhw. .Midp, /W^. About nth century or taicr. 
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M5. Celestial Musician, Sum Temple. KoMjrhi. tirisisu About 

















:4?, DfCMns of PainiiiH* on palm k-iif. Gold on fed ground. am finr^f Afustj/pf. Lfite T41K cent my. 


148. Nativity of Muhftvitt, illumination of a palm leaf manuscript of KalpasDtm. Ubrvy. Ahmthbed. 1570. 
































149- mvki. on buttress of «4L Xcminltha Temple. RM^kp^S. Rtjasth^ Mid-fifteenth CCIlfury . 






















Mi- Centra! Aikharj of Choumukh Temple. Ratutkfwr. S. Rfaj/kk. 14*9, 

























iji. Man Siogh’i Palace. Pan of wall. South face. Gaulhr I : crr, Bharat. About ifco. 
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154- LilCW^- Brass. 

Paten-ANorth Gjjfmf; nm' Btmdtt Mmmm. 
I-3.ec t 7ih century. 
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lf . Vcnu-gopaln. Brass, Btngtl; mu Wtiliam ftxkhill Nthvt GaJ/tiy a/ Art, Kausaj City. 
About 17th century. 







































NOTTS ON THE PLATES 


i. Statuette of a dancing God, 1 Jarappa, Punjab; now National 
Museum of India, New Deth.L About 24Q& loco B.C J 
Gnuy, polished limeatoneH Height; 35 in. 

The head (or heads), arms and genital organs of the dancing 
figure were caned separately and socketed into the drilled 
holes of the torso. The legs are broken. A hole is drilled in 
the left (high. The breast nipples were cut separately and are 
fixed with cement. The large navel is cup-ahapcd. 

The association of this statuette and the one illus! rated in 
Fig. 4 with the llamppa culture has not been definitely estab¬ 
lished on archaeological grounds. The style of ihe stone 
figurine (Fig. 4) corresponds to that of certain terra-cotta 
figures and to representations on *omc of the seals from 
Mohenju-daro (see Fig ia p between tree ami tiger). 

z. Circular lid of a burial urn from Cemetery H., Hurappa, 
Punjab' now National Museum of India* New Delhi. 
.Middle of second millennium 11 .C. Diameter: 7^ in. 

Painted pottery, black on red ground. Homed deer and three 
rosettes surrounded by four concentric circles show use of 
animal and number symhnEism. 

}. Cupper she ft figure in fit*' shape of a man. From BisuuJi, 
Uttar Pradesh; now Bhilnit K;i|fl Bhavan, Hindu University, 
Banana About idoo B.C. or fim millennium B.C 
Height: 17 in. 

4. Bull capital Sandstone, puliehed. Rampurva, Bihar; 
now National Museum of India, New Delhi Third century 
II.L Height: 7 ft 5 in 

The monolithic capital, surmounted a monolithic, tape ring 
shaft (Height: 34 it 1 of a liharnmstamhha or Pillar of 
RightLwnc^ and Cosmic Law and Order. 

The Liipital lias three parts; (t) a bell-shaped lutus Bower 
with petals turned downward and separated by a cable 
moulding from [21 a circular plinth with + life tree 1 and 
flora] symbol* in relief supporting (31 the figure of ii humped 
hL]SI which combines the qualities of bilateral relief and 
sculpture in ihe round. 

5. Statue of a Yakm, Sandstone* polished. From Patna, 
Bihar; now National Museum of India, New Delhi. Ca. 
zoo B.C. Height: 5 fi. 5 in, 

Yflks&s arc Lords of Life and, particularly* guardians of the 
vegetative source of life. 

The voluminmi* upper part of Ihe statue bulges over the 
flat lower pan, The modelling of the bare body is remotely 
reminiscent of that of the Harappn torso (Fig, 4). 

Head and hand* are missing. The Vaksa held si fly-whisk 
against his right shoulder. Phis marks him as an attendant 
on a higher presence* 

fi. Figurine of u Mather Gwldcss. Grey terracotta. From 
Mathura, l .P.; now Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
About 200 B.C. nr earlier. Height: ca_ 10 in, 

The “archaic 1 facial type is consistent With the basic and 
symbolic shapes of the figuring moulded, modelled, and 
applique. 


fcH Fhi! ilrtirs rtf Hate* 1 2 ftntf Fiji*. I - 4 are Imffl! ive. They Ji L pend 
upen ihr dating flf rxciVBliofi» dt I'r and other MraupolamMll Uln 
which bi nut bvil definitely citubtiihd. 


7 Figurint of H richly dressed young woman. Bull terracotta 
Taroluk (ancient Tamraliptnh Bengal; now Private Collection, 
Calcutta. Ca. third century B-C- Height: 12 in. 

The muddling of face and breasts is enhanced by and 
contrasts with the applique plaques ami ornaments Tl 
headgear L only partly preserved, A hooped skirt, belt .131 
scarf complete the costume. The legs ere broken. 

fi. Yakfa Namhhadm (?). Sandstone. Traces of polish. From 
Park ham near Mathura; now Mathura Museum, t'.P. 
About aoo B.C Height: 8 ft. 7I in. 

Arms broken* face damaged. The statue is the work of 
Gomitaka, a pupil of Kuniki. The names of master Kumka 
sod uf Niika, another of his pupils, are inscribed tm .« 
statue in worship near Mathura. Naka h abo mentioned in 
an inscription in Shift. 

Colossal images of Yaksas and Yaksfo. their female counter - 
parts, are known from Eastern India, from Bihar (Hate y 
and Orissa; from Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Bharat, where 
a Yaksa image about afi ft. high and equal in quality to 
Yaks a Manihhadra was fournl recently, 

g Turbancd head of malt figure Sfln daturas, polished 
Bartmth* L'.P.; nmv National Museum of India* New 1 >Hl 
Karl y second century B,C. Height: 64 in 

to Ambulatory of ihe Great Stupa t and South Gate; Sam In. 
Bhopal .Middle second century B C- Gate first century U-C . 
Width of the ambulatory at "foot of staircase: 12 ft- 0 in 
Height of railing 1 : 10ft. 7 in, Height of Gate: 34 ft 

The great Stupa (Height: 54 ft., sec Fig. 5), whose socle ‘ 
shown on the right, 13 a solid monument buih of brick an-' 
overrun ruled with sandstone masonry* The don ie shape c! 
the Stupa was covered with a thick layer of concrete, whirl 
was presumably finished by a. costing of white plaster. 

3 'lie dome shape emerges from an attar- 1 ike plinth The st< p> 
lead up to its berm. It is sumninded by a railing. A third 
railing on lop of the dome encloses the square where tin 
central pillar of the stupa emerges. Flic pillar or shaft L 
crowned by a tier of umbrellas. 

The gates are outside the four entryutes of the railing 
They were set up in the first century B-C- and were originfclh 
polished and reddened with a translucent dye. 

n Railing pillars of the * Stupa of the Saints' (pari view 
of north entry), Sanebb Bhopal; second half of second 
century B.C. 

The Stupa enshrines the relics of ten church dignitaries id 
the time of Asuka (third century B.C.K Most of ihe reliefs 
of the railing posts are symbolic configurations. The crossbar* 
arr plain, their convex surfaces fit into the ten til-shaped 
mortice holes of the posts. The corner post on the left shows 
the First Sermon of the Buddha or the First Turning ot thi: 
Wheel nf ihe Law,, by a Dharniastambbn (see note on Plate 
4) The symmetrical composition of the panel, stressing the 
vertical axis, fill* ihe lower half with two sets of leaves and 
lotuses. Each branches forth from a central point. The upper 
from a lotus Bower, shows Ilona jumping forth, similar in 
position to the animals of Fig. ic. The upper half of the 
panel has a railing at the bottom; a couple of worshippers 
Flank the pillar crowned by lions and surmounted by the 

■The material n f most inf she monumtntiillustrild, if (wt otherwise 
afcatf d, b undjione. 
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Hind of 10 spokes, Garlands are wreathed around the wheel 
and suspended from lotuses which sprout from the capital. 

The post on the right connects the central mu n del and half- 
m. .i;iJlinns on top and bottom by three rectangular panels 
flic*! with lotus-rescues and lotus wave, A female figure 
m .pit's the upper middle panel On both these pillar* each 
lii^urr. iitlds to the symbol value of its shape those of position 
and number. 

T uvo posts belong to a gate projection of which there are 
|.n, On the left are seen pari nf the circular railing and the 
stUpa which i* encircled by ic 

t: i ffttaur (Kinnara or Kimpttru^ti and fertuik rider, 
Rmuudcl on railing of berm: hieing South Gate. Great 
Su'itia, Sanchi Middle second century B.t\ Width; ca. iz in 

tj. half-roundel on the upper portion of a railing 

pent ; Stupa of the Saints, Sanchi Second half of the second 
century RX- Width: ca. is in. 

Thu eagles winged* parrot-beaked lion riiapc of the grifiin b 
X tin- figures (sec also Plates I2> 14, 19) of the A drifts 
I 1 iscc t \. Its idiom is here employed in a Buddhist 
mustlxT The Griffin combines meaning and shape of the 
'-filar Bird and the solar Lion. The consistency of the form of 
relief should be viewed together with that of the statue 
j 1ion r (Plate 125). The two sculptures embody cognate 
nicupts, the one with fluency, the other wills authority 

kofr/f Aivamukhi Horse- faced 1 II ) carrying an her left 
hr tftr figure nf a male child Roundd on roiling post uf 
"i mm t\f the Saints, Sanchi. Second half of second tenuity 

n c. 

W .i I king with her burden in a forest indicated by four trees 
with bud-shaped— *nd decorated — taps, the Vaksi holds in 
’ |r r right hand a bunch of four mangoes, while the child h:is 
j branch of three fruits (?) in his left. 

1 5 htlur tcol't with Jataha scene r ornaments* etc l J Jrt of 
isi^ riEnsic, railing of Stupa of Burhut, Vindliya Pradesh; 
n Allahabad Municipal Museum. Second half ol second 
1 otury H.C [[eight of coping stone: 22 i Ln. 

I ^ inscription refers lo:* Gaja-jataka-sasa-jttaka' and belongs 
h tiic narrative scene in die wave of the lotus rhizome. 
In court cinclosed by three 11 uuses, two with vaulted roots 

the one in front with a pent roof, two mule figures argue 
jI m two small animals between them. The scent in ihe 
Mm b shown in funclinua] perspective! in bird s eye view 
Ir 'd font view combined and from several more unglue 

II ■■ bouses arc, moreover, adjusted to the wave h l he entire 
> i m- [b related to the surface by the lan+e circular ornament 
1 tween the head of one of the men and the three pinnacles 
n * du 1 roof on the right. 

* ij| eitlier side of this scene, which must probably illustrates 
J version of the Gaju Kumbha Jltaka h shawls, necklace, 
ttnnftte^ etc spring from branches, which issue from nodules 
’I the lotus wave. In ilie scene on the right a domed hermii s 
! 'ut am| arc p. irt (J f a m i5si n ^ Jiltaka scene. (See note on 
^ tc ‘ jB, second para.)* 

I -<e lotus rhi?.ome with its contents lilts the middle part of 
] w rt -dk f frieze. Above it is a zigzag pattern forined of stepped 
Pyramids or ' terrace-temples* and blue lotus Bowers: Inflow > 
3,1 M manit-nt of headed chains with bells suspended (this 
Portion, but fur two belb. is missing 1. 

I|L ‘ two framing bands are purely symbolic ^figurations : 
thl ~ middle band add* the actuality’ of stories as cscmpUfica- 
E|: ' rii f d the meaning of the Kalpalati, the wish-fulnlsiiu: 
L ^eper [t\c_ T the mind, ft gets what it asks). 


16. Scent of worship in the temple of the Ilodhi tree. Detail of 
panel on a aimer pillar of ike railing of the Stupa nf Bafhllt. 
Kow Indian Museum., Calcutta. Second half of second century 
DjC. Width: zzl in. 

The altar in die middle supported by four pillar-shaped 
lees. Rower offerings are strewn over the plate of the altar. 
This surface-following Eaflctuinal perspective lk shown un- 
foresbortened above the lee- id the throne Behind the 
altar in the centre in the stem of the BoJhi tree, the tree of 
Awakening. Tl Hatred by two Kay a (‘body') symbols 
surmounting the altar. The tree denoics the presence nf the 
Buddha, the Aw akened, and the tw o Kay a symbol*, w hich 
show the Sun and Moon in conjunct in 11, denote Ids Law 
{dharmm and community ( uirigha\ respectively, 

Pillar* support the upper storey nf the temp I v 3'he railings, 
ton, belong to the architecture and divide the relief panels oft 
the post, in front of tbe lower railing is a free-standing 
elephant pillar (see note on Plate 4 : the elephant here 
signifies flodhi. spiritual Awakening) Shuffled between tin* 
pillar and those at the back, the scene of worship shows two 
successive pluses of the rite of drcumambulation. 


17. Acrobats, Fragment of a railing post from the Stupa of 
Barhut; now Allahabad Municipal Museum Second fwlf of 
second century B V Width: at. 23 in. 

t he pyramid of Acrobats links the central roundel of the post 
with the curve of the half-roundel above. The acrobatic feat 
is j kinked by figures of a Yaksa and Yafc$i on lutuis Bowers, 
carved an the chamfered parts oi ihe post Acndnitka of ttua 
kind are part of religious fairs in Euslem India to this day. 


tK Mrifli Jdtaka: roundel 01 railing po^i. Stupa of LkiAul; 
now Indian Museum, Calcutta. Sceofbd Iwlfof second cemury 
U C Diameter: igJ in. 

Rhythmically disposed in this roundel are two main episodes 
and three scenes which show, below in the water, the golden 
stag—the Buddb^to-be rescuing a wastrel and umdd-be 
suicidu: above, once more, the golden stag is seen receiving 
homage from the R 3 j a of Bintrs^ who had come to shoot it 
and who is seen on the right drawing his how—for the 
ungrateful wastrel, against si reward offered, h:ui informed the 
Kine of Banara* of the whereabouts of the stag which 
ihc uucen had seen tn a dream—but gives up his intewUnn 
whuri the miraculous stag speaks m him with a voice sweet 
as honey. 

jlttikas Jire ancient stories winch were used tii illustrate a 
[tuJ Ihbt Trutli Their prutagoni^ is diown to haw been a 
precious incarnation of the Buddha. 

ir| Maham. E'rul of beam of gateway {forami} of St 3 pa of 
Barhut; now Indian Museum, Calcutta Ab ut too B,C 
Ueight: ca P 17 in. 

Thi-, fragment shows the Makara, the main monster ni the 
Ju-ep in the shape of an alligator. 1 he curled snout huUL a 
seiwni which resonblta feckre or lightning The spiral of 
tlN «9ilv tail fill* the end of the volute of the Nani. It on 
lie read Vrt cither sense, of evolution or involution. I In- *iilr 
open jaws with lashinR tnntov, simiUrfy, show a temple » 
coming out of the dragon's monih or as Rtnrif; to lie «wftUowed 
j n ^ a eumTHpoitding mokara, facing in the opposite direc¬ 
tion, filled the other end of the beam. 


30. Genii ruling oh addorted gotltt. Panel forming a False 
capital 1 . South end, lowest beam, East Crate, inner aide, 
dreat Stfip-t, Sane In, Bhopal- First cent or. lit. 

■n,e diademed couple in du-ir rasiic nobksse war particu- 
| ar ly heavy earrings. The countenance <>t the Indian face is 
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shown in the burgeoning form of Sanchi sculpture '[’he goat 
ritte* are related to the group of symbols of which Plates 
12-14 flre representative, 

it, Grifir and hit fatty in a rocky latitude; inset between 
two large jugate peacock*. Hast gate t lowest beam, north end, 
adjacent to Plate 24. Great StOpa, SanchL First century JLC. 
The two peacouka (mayoral, birds*- of immortality, po^ibh 
refer to Emperor Asqka, of the Maurya dynasty, whose visit 
to a stupa containing relics of the Buddha is depicted on the 
rortiiiu beam of which the peacocks till the end, Their 
he raj die shapes in low relief set otT the constructed space of 
die idyll, 

22 23. I'ifitunttmi Jar aka Middle section of West beam of 
North Gate, inner side. Great Stupa, Sanchi. First century 

Bp* 

I he Buddha, when incarnated as Prince Visvaniara, was an 
embodiment of unco fid it toned charity. Macing given away 
his princely belongings he was exiled by his father, the King 
'I'he end of the tnraim shows the prince. Ids wife and two 
children in exile in tin- forest The -Story continue* in the 
middle section (Plates 22 23,j. It is divided From the end of 
the beam by a "false capita! 1 of jugate horses (ef Plate zo) 1. 

(Jo The right is the forest he mi stage Vis vania ra and his wife, 
Madrid dad as forest dweller?, tend the fire in front of their 
leaf-domed hut. In this peaceable jungle the childran, the 
animals, the irecs are friends. In ihe next scene the prince 
and Madfi sit in deliberation In.-fore their hut. A hunter 
withi his how tries tu delay a wicked Brahmin; and Madrf + who 
cjrriw it large basket o\ mangoes on her head (sec also 
Hate zz, rnp row on right h is delayed on her way borne 
by three lions. Below her figure the wicked Brahmen is being 
handed by the prince-hermit his two children* for whom he 
had asked as a gift. 

Left led*" of beam; 

The Brahmin drives away the children. The next act of 
charity is seen immediately on the left, where the hermit- 
prince gives away hit wife to another wicked Brahmin who had 
usked for Iter. Here the trials end, for this Brahmin is God 
Jndra in disguise Crowned, and wielding his thunderbolt, he 
i* carved immediately above his figure as wicked Brahmin 
Next En Entlra, hui the right, the reunited ample embrace. 
The remaining portion of the relic! has to he read from the 
left In the lower row, the king fin horseback and his retinue 
have come to meet ditj reunited exiles; their children, who 
in the meanwhile had been brought buck to the palace, are 
now proceeding on elephant back in the direction of 3 nilra 
and their parent* Above the children on elephant back and 
next to Indra, the princely couple, fully groomed* and the 
king on horse-hack, facing now in the opposite direction and 
preceded by the children on rheir elephant, ride towards the 
regained kingdom. 

-4 Tree and woman 1 Yakst of VriksakJ, t.i Tree-Woman T 
Bracket of end of lowest beam of East Gate, outer face. 
Great Stupa, Sand*i. First century' B.C 

25. Yaks 1 from Sant hi. Fragment; miw Museum of Fine 
Arcs, Eto&mn First century B.C, Height: 2 ft. 4 in. 

The figure wears j diaphanous dhoti, whose folds arc seen 
on the right proper. The garment is clasped by a band 
(kafibandha) and a girdle of goldsmith's work (mekknki) of 
live strings A long chain with el pemiani falls between thv 
breasts. 


J Reproduced in Mo photttgtrcph& which 14c partly nvrrtjippin**. 


26, Daffifmth OHtpfe (donort ?); in panel on facade of met-cm 
Buddhist temple (Caitya hall). Trap* Karlc, Bombay Stun 
First century B.C. 

37 Dancing Couple (cf: Plate 26}; on fufadc of ruck-cqt 
Buddhist temple, Karle, Bombay State. First century B_( 

Plates 28-35 illustrate phases in the evolution 
oi the relict style of the Amaravatt school 01 
sculpture over five hundred years. 

Seems from ike War ot'er tht relics of the Ruddko Fnie 
merit* detail, whitish limestone. Amaravail, South-East 
Dcccan (Andhra) ■ now Government Museum, Madras 
Ca second century B.C, 

29. The Balk of the Bodhisattoa Fart of enclosing wall of a 
£tftpa; from Amarfivatl; now Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 
White limestone. Ca. middle .Second century’ A.D. 

Immediately before the Great Enlightenment the Rndhi- 
sattvn bathed in the river Nairai\janri. The great Niiga wlm 
lived in the river rose to the surface, worshipped th 
Ifod'hisattva and foretold his coming MnEighii-nmcnt. 

I he footprints, symbol of the Hodhisaitvu* are op the left im 
the bunk of the river. The Great Niga is seen emerging* will 
his two wives, from the river, marked with tike outline 
aquatic animals, ai the bottom of the relief White these dir- ■ 
Nngas or Serpents si hue the Buddha, four river goddess 
carrying warerjugs on their heads fly Ehmugh ihe ocean of 
the air, above. At the bottom on the left* a man bend 
towards the footprints Next to him is a vase, w hence a psl ! 
(T emerge* supported on an animal (horse?:, 
d’he NUga hats the shape of man and a five-liended serpen.! 
crown, the Nagints are each surmounted by a serpent. 

jo. iWirrrtatwn of gifts to ft king. (Bandhuma?) Roundel • 
crossbar of ntijijng of Stupa, White limestone Amaisbaii, 
South-East Deccan; now Government Museum, Madras 
Middle of staind century A D „ about two or three dccftdi 
bter than Flare 2^. Diameter: ca 2 ft. 7 in. 

3 1 Scent of homage under lotus with htus bur dr f. Fragment 
U bite limestone Amaravata, South-East Peccnn; nov< 
Government Museum h Madras, middle or second half 
second century A.D 

32. Scene of rttfour; cm part of railing pillar. Amaral van 
South-East Deccan^ now Britbh Museum, Lon dan, MidiUe 
or second half of second century A.D. Width: ea. 1 ft. q in 

T Ilic scene has not been identified. Above, nn the right, in 
room in a fort a man and a woman greet, or take leave from 
an enthroned figure, Below, on the left, the same couple b 
seen riding on an ekphant, whose front part emerge?- 
between high walls of fortification towards j group of men 
and fiftr&cs where two combatants or contestant*, on tht! 
extreme right, :ire engaged in forceful action. Their move¬ 
ments scl the 1 heme of the linear composition of the frlid 
In front uf them a third figure is shown prostrating himsclt on 
the ground. He faces towards the couple on the elephant w ho 
are accompanied hy n rider ami an arehcr. On on the 
extreme kft, a celestial gushes tn mid-air towards the couple 
on horac-back. Ik low the chamber in the fort And above the 
main scene, a line of keenly watching IilmJs emerges from u 
how-shaped masonry wall. 

3 T \fdga Pnkkkrt Jutulut Amardvati; now British Museum. 
London. Meddle nr second half of second century A.D 
Width: at. 2 It. H tn. 
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!.. .til- of his previous incarnations the Buddha was born as 
^7: i i;4' Tonim Train hb birth the prince had renounced 
i ]i,3- LJb ilistressvd parents •>,Hi-rounded him with .ill 
i!i h mirks ninJ plntstm of life, but the prince was un- 
.ii-j.l'J. Finally, after many a sleepless night the King 
ji ided to do away with his unworldly son, who was not fit 
in he a prince- The prince* who was at peace with himself, 
unfolded Ids true power when he was tu be kilted. Ik became 
an ascetic, and converted his father and his subjects to his 
mode of life. 

I hr relief is brimful with beautiful women, TJidr figures 
mu rllmv the Jottii border of the roundel. Their elianm, dance 
mid music have no effect on the prince. Detached in mind he 
lh ecn serenely seated on a couch to the left of hb stern 
father* 

Dhidcd from the main seem- by a curtain and wall on the 
left the prince is shown facing his distressed mother in the 
s night which he spots l in the palace. 

u 77 ft? Great Debartarr Asnaravatl;. now British Museum, 
fun dun. About A.D. 200 or early ihird century. Hdght: 
16 in, 

I lie three main scenes of the frieze illustrate from right to 
li-Ft The Buddha-to-be seated at night in the midst of the 
vm linen of the palace; the Departure of the flhdhisattva; anil 
dr scene prior lo the Departure. Ihs home soars noiselessly 
spirits of the air support its hooves while others fly exultantly 
iii :ht moment of the Renunciation of the Bodhbattva. 
CjiiHiles in the shape of hunts of griffons support the panels 
al the frieze, 

. (ihaia 7 atahi}\ on top: lion and grilfin frieZi-- White 
limcr-tone. Fragment from StupiL NilgSrjunaktm^a, South- 
■ ■ h Decent (Andhra l Third century A-D. 

1 ■ Ian destine meeting of the lovers. E/pa&igariand princess 

11- sigabbbii, lakes place between two rectangular architect 
r 11 ■ 1 1 openings, the one on the left being that of a gate, the 
' ? '* lLL r, the front nf an open apartment; it as flanked by tret? 

I i'a^gara, mrbaned and wearing a shawl over a padded, 
j 1 1]ii^-s|cuVed coat, and a sword, approaches the apartment. 

I liu princess allows great emotion; her attendant leans on an 
elaborate bamboo chair and a third figure watches with 
Ernest attention, The first figure U all wrapped in clothes^ 
rhi. ! second is bare-bodkd and weans; an elegant head-dre» 
sr ■! loin doth. Further subordinate figures are partly damaged, 
A domed 'one-pillar 1 building terminates the scene. 

I I t hr fftmurc nf Stlkyumsiii i. Fragment Trap. From 
baniicrr, Uomhav State ; now Prince id \S li Ect? Mu$ctim, 
jFrnbuy, Second century A.D. Height: ca i ft. 

1 of the royal house uf the Sakyas, having left the 

j u " K '" '■ his way to becoming the Buddha r h shown seated 
' rcue Jth a tree. Having east off -.ill worldly ties he [s about ll - y 
1,1 his hair. E Ess- horse Kanthaka and groom wnrshipFtilly 
Wz leave of him. 


J/- fam:! suppnrttd by /rwrf/f figurr. From Fysrabad. 

^ I snot of Mathuri?; now liluuai Kala Bhavaji, Hindu 
my entity, Bananas. Csu A D. ioo or later. Height- CJ- 4 t< 

I liu figure carrier ft*>d and drink, a covered basket id her 
i .^d leri hand, and a water vessel in her lowered right hand. 

, t! a pitu| of the pi Easter which forms die back nf this 
■•■'WI-stand j* visible on the right. The small sphinx-fate 
the right shoulder of the figure is part of the jugate 
of the capital, 

■ tV y* rin stands carved with reproseutarians of ‘Diunysiae* 
were set op in Buddhist monasteries and shrines in 
,Ll llir - t Hie basket (cf 'liknoid or ^kernos*) anil vast: of 


^01 

the figure would show her m participant in rites such a* the 
Ekusmian mysteries. 

jS, IhjtikiMttva or aiftndwti. Mathura School; now Mathura 
Museuiq, Second century A. D- I (eight: iq in. 

The Bodhi&lttVJl holds a ily-whitk in In* right band, raised 
to the shoulder: the left arm is held akimbo. 


jq KtfAjp; a balcony above, with figure of man ^Icep 
Railing pngt fmm jamnghpur; now YhthiirO Museum. 
Second century or later Arms broken. Height, z It- roj in. 

The subject is related to that of Plate 37, On another railing 
post from Mathura, the Yaks! raises j bowl towards a ample 
in embrace ora the balcony. 


40 Ut'tid nf imagt of Jain Saviour ( 'ITrth Ankara. \ from 
Mathura: now Muihura Museum Fragment, lightly 
damaged Late third or fourth century. Height: * 3 in. 

When-a* the earlier image? of the Mathuril school arc of red 
or red-cream mottkd Sikri sandsumc t tl»c scuSptotcs of tlw 
subeecpicnt period? are of cream sandsume, 

4T. fmageof Buddha, from Boilh-g^ya, Bihar; now N.Unuiiil 
Museum of India, Mew Delhi Fourth century. Height 
jfi S| in* 

Bull sandstone Robe tinted ochre, lip* red. Inscribed in the 
vear 64 of Maharaja FrikamaEu The linage, hut for the halo 
and the garment un the left, is carved in the round. Anus 
brokem Face damaged, halo broken. 

The image is seated with h-g* locked in the l.imis-^at 
ifHidtmbmtil Phts yoga posture of stability carries, the body 
straighi and alhwvV it tlic immobility which meditation 
requires. The left hand rested on the Ith knee; the right 
band was raised m the gesture of granting fearlessness 
Must conspicuous amongst the more than human sign? 
[iukpatUi) which show the image to he that nf the Buddha is 
the stripa-shaped excrescence {u^Ifm nf the head which is 
the symbol of Nin-una. Head and umtfu arc covered with 
ring Eels of the cut-off h air (cf. Plate 36): csich 1 spiral indi¬ 
cating coilctl power, 

1 hu ememu* skull and broad forehead arc turther iakfanas 
Thcdrck on the forehead, at the meeting Of the eyebrows, is 
culled urnu and is situated at the meeting of the world of the 
senses and the intellect. 

{ miia and utna are signs of llluminaimn I heir paction ls 
given by the respective rukru «ir seat of consciousness. The 
tips, particularly the lower lip, are relaxed in meditation. The 
unbrv heroic effort of mind and ;.pirtt bi conecamted hi the 

region from eyes to ufnlfit- F 8 . * , t . 

-['he meditation shown in tins image is thf tot in the world 
of pure form 1 (rfipa-dhdtv h? content ss nnu-pomtcdncs» 
[iMgrald] The mcdiraiinns which have for their contcm: 
happiness* rapture, reflection anil discrimination, precede 
this incsliuiiiiH I’hvy aJJ imply b cmc-poinicdncKS , l bur arc 
left behind one after the riElu-r. beginning from “dbcriimiia- 
tiLvn' until tkiigraWi alone leads from the World «f Pure barm 
to that uf Formlessness {tiTUpariktinn- 

Further to be rmted are the triple fold of the neck and the 
Tsavel The latter is clearly shown although the robe coven 
the body of the image from the left shoulder downwards. 

j, Trro wrtbpptrs m proctsshi 1, whhifi arched niche 
Friitmcnl- Dark grevachisi Provenance unknown, GttndMra 
schnah now Private Cnllecxion* Delhi Second lo third 
century .AD. Height: ioi in. 

The surrounding a^h of the niche with lent pendants, 
griffin socles Mid' draped figures leaning an its cutter curve 
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is a well-known motif in Gaud ham reliefs. Two worshippers 
in procession, the one with folded hands, the other earning 
offerings, wear hea^y shawls, whose treatment seems to 
■i nt id pate the style of drapery in the Chinese cave sanctuaries 
at Lung Men. The ribbed and tuned inner niche and the 
pal me tic enclosed by it make an unusual frame and back¬ 
ground for the two figures in procession, 

4T Head of image of Bodftlwttt'tf. Stucco. Gandfifira school; 
now City Art Museum, St Louis. Ca, fourth century 

I Iilt treatment of the eyes h reminiscent of the work of the 
school of Marhurj The model]Ing seems to dwell on each 
part of the face. 

44. lh-ful of image of Buddha Lime composition, Gandhlra; 
now Victoria and Allien Museum, Londcjn. Fifth century. 
Height: ca Jilin. 

The clear-cut planes and pure lines relate thin head to the 
contemporary school of Sarnath Ori gin ally the head was 
painted. 

45. Head of image of Rodhisattva. Stucco, Ibdda, Afghanis¬ 
tan; now Seattle An Museum. Fourth to fifth century. 
Height: y in. 

This head combines the ornate head-dress of a llodlusattva 
with the Ufnffa of the Buddha (cf note on Plate 41] 

4h. Ekamukha Siva Lmgit m cave tempt? ( (5), Udayflgiri^ 
Madhya Bharat. Beginning of fifth century. 

(Tic Si£ti (Lings) of Siva rises in echoing spheres of abstract 
shapt: ami human face. I lie wide-eyed countenance is 
framed hy locks carved with archaic discretion. The sculpture 
emerges in the centre of the cave out of the rock from which 
its shape lias been freed, 

47 rite Btmr htfurrutihm (V LirShii-avaiur of J Tsiiu. Rock 
sculpture t May agin, Madhya Bharat. Beginning of fifth 
century [ca 400:. Height:: 12ft 8 in. 

The Boar incarnation is Vifnids third Descent (avatir) into 
manifestation in order to save the world In this third 
eiKbiTiDlogical avatir, Vi$nu rescued the Earth from the 
cosmic sea, where she had been engulfed hy the Serpent 
power of the deep The goddets rests on the flower garland 
uf [lie bikar-1 Leaded giant, on his Lit arm, and clings to his 
rusk. I ler feet arc supported on .1 lotus held by the vanquished 
serpent king, below He worships Yisnu, who steps on the 
coils of 1 hi serpent while the Boar emerge* in the region of 
the gods and sages. Their figures are aligned in four parallel 
rows, above the waves of the world ocean. 

'Hie waves of the descending rivere Gangs and Yamuna— 
and thdr goddesses — are carved on the right and left (tint 
shown in the photograph) of the mom wall on the lateral 
wings of rise roefenjut bay. It is shaded by the ledge of the 
ruck above. 

48. Entrance uf \ Temple* Deogarh, [ V The temple 
Me» West Ol 500. Measures of dckor frame; 11 ft, 1 bn, x 
10 ft. ij in, 

The door Frame consists of four main jambs* each with a 
large figure at the base. The innermost, male figures are the 
guardians of the threshold. The surround above them shows 
the lulus waves with the Yaksjtas at the bottom as their source. 
The nest major Hurroumi shows an attendant goddess 
below: cekatM couples {rmthumn and gnomes m\ die jambs 
[ti&hfi), and above, on the horizontal pan of ihc frame, 
celestials are seen flying with garlands towards Vihiui. He is 
enthroned oti the coils of the serpent 'Endless' {Anoxia). 


The image of Yisnu occupies a square which connects tin 
triple door lintd of the inner surround. 

The next main door jambs show' 'celestials in their mansion 
They carry the overdoor of architectural shape, tile roof -r 
the celestial mansion. 

The mitermost surround appears carried by gnomes, \ 
carved with Dhaiurl leaves and widens at the top h where the 
images of The goddesses of the celestial rivers, Gahga am 
Yamuna arc stationed The symbols uf the entrance refer v- 
protection from the dangers uf the threshold, to lustration 
and llie new life which springs from the contact with the 
celestial waters. Above, a frieze of lion head a is seen project¬ 
ing. They mark the ends of simulated rafter* (a* of .u, 
original wooden structured fReminiscent of an original 
wooden structure are also the horizontal eKteoHDQ uf tie. 
ovetdoor ami the name, ifikhd, of thu door jambs or mouldings 
of the dour frame which signifies 'branch'. 

The door with its stepped and diverse mouldings b set bad. 
from the plain stone walls built of large stones which ar 
joined without mortar. A continuous line of diminum *• 
niche* in low relief above overdoor ami wall, continues (In 
theme 1 mansion of the gods' and mediate? between wall an. 
superstructure of the temple, 

The socle in the small, dark, cave-like sanctuary {gnrbhagTie < 
h now without the image which it originally supported 

4^ Terrarulta tiered; from Fawaya; now Gwalior E'«r:. 
Archaeological Museum. Mould cl I ami tooled. Sixth 
century . Height of face; ca. jl in 

50. Head of Buddha image. Fragment. From Samath; n* 
National Museum of India, New Delhi Ca, 500 or earh 
sixth century . Height: yj in 

51. Rat ha; projection on South face of YL^nu temple [w 
Flaic 48) with recessed niche {ghamduara} showing Yisrm 
lying on the world serpent 'Endless*. Dcogarh, UT\ Ca. s c: 
The Ratha lead* its frame of pilasters and lintels to a recess 
niche, in which is displayed Visrm 111 YoganidrJ* 1 
slumbering wakeful ly on the World Serpent ‘Endless' 
'Remainder' (Atlanta, Se?.a ‘t in the interval (praiaya\ between 
tHe dissolution uf the World and its new creation 

Yisnu reclines urt a bed of serpent colls, the seven heads of 
the serpent farming a halo around his crowned head Mi- 
hands are without attributes, at rest, they touch his own body 
and the serpent. The Goddess Laksmi supports and massage 
his right loot, the sun bird Gam da, in human shape, .m 
another godded ((Jrfndhdri) complete the group filling d- 
middle zone of the panel. 

Above, in the centre, Brahma is enthroned on a lotus whose 
stalk had sprouted from Yisnu's navel; the god* Kairttkcya 
and India arc on bis right, Siva-Pirvati and the Maruts on 
his left. 

The lower part of the pane] (carved on a separate slab} show, 
the demons Madhu and Kaitabhn, which were k> be slain by 
V r ixnu. The four remaining figures are prr&onifixations of 
the potency of Vi^nu’s four hands. 

The niche is ^ gfniftadrura <kf ^olid door through which the 
divinity enshrined in the temple manifests itsdf in some of its 
tnajor aspects. 

52. Detail of Hate 51. ScM^yLNdtiyana-Yifnu is the name 
of tliis type of competition It shows the cosmogonic 
Supreme VisniL Brahma is NMrayjna* consciiJU»n«s ainl 
effects creation. 

53. Crtertitd cotepks and trees. Brackets nf capitals iti roefe- 
cut \Thrill temple (cave III Itadami, South West Hcccaii. 
578. Heiglu of figures: above j ft 
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he one gnddeSS holds 4 cup in Ikt kfi hand, the. p>d 4 fruit in 
m j s right, A companion spirit below. Trtcca of piaster and 
.HTitiisg mi the cassetted and vaulted ceiling. 


-. Attendant dwimiifS (Indraj, on right and I vh of image of 
lahivira White marble. Nadia (Sirohik S. Rajasthan. 
Seventh century. Height: 2 fi. 9 in. 

hi' two images, each carrsing a fly^vbisk, ant! fhe celestials 
11 \mtara dautui which hover near their heads, -ire part of 
die original image. (Glazed, coloured tiles have bvcfi inserted 
m modem times between the figures. The image of Mahlvlra 
l* in worship.) 

■ j portrait haul 0} a lady . ft 1 athu ra; now M six ti u rl Museutn 
fifth century. Nearly life size. 

I'mpurtions and expression of the Lice deviate from the ideal 
. nii of divine images The head-dress in the shape of a high 
i ap is made of closely laid rolls of cloth. Its ends be in a frill on 
_ir. zihimiLmc mass of hair. The head possibly portrays H 
j reign Liriy of distinction. 

■h Jlvtuiiturtlmi* Light-coloured bmnzc, eyes inlaid with 
1 Ever, lower lip inlaid with copper. Fragment; pan view. 
\kota, Jlaroda; now Biimda Museum- ta. sixth century. 
Height- 4 1 in. 

jlvantasvixnl is an image of Mnhavfra prior to his becoming 
the twenty-fourth and last llrthahkara, or Saviour, of the 

fains. 

Plates 57 -77 illustrate temples and sculptures of 
(he Southern Deccan 1 , 


57. Trrtiphs 0/ \tafwftfcarmwfhti (in worship^ white* 
waahed), S#figttirirh'iitii tmd IMg# sftrtm in \isi11Ts L>ius 
pond, MahakuE., near Badaitii, South West Deccan. Ca 
froo or seventh century 

I he temples form part of an enclosed assembly of shrines 
around Yisnu's lotus pond. They are nil of the some age, arc 
huilt in different styles, and represent differed stages of 
development 

Tlie l.inga pavilion in the pond ha* for its root two super- 
imposed stone slabs surmounted by an Arnalaka. 

The Sangameivara temple ha.s a ccnlml projection (see 
Plate 51) on each of its walk. Collateral miniature BjWPlcs 
mark I he beginning of a subsequent Ucrvclopificm of coUatcral 
and subordinated projections The si nine and its pillared 
porch are raised on a sock: (cf He. 15 1 Hie rod of slu- 
patch is flat and is derived front llse same construction ^ 
the roof of the Linga shrine and the two tiers above the w all. 
The ,Sikharki or superstructure above them show & Cacti i u.t 
separately enriched by carvings They have fur their rnotil a 
series of interconnected diminudye ra)-cye^ or 

windows, while some of the tiers have their four comers 
ribbed in Amaiaka shape. 

Th* Hi ray of diminishing tiers carries the theme ul the central 
projection (Ruthm to the truncated lop* which ita> a square 
stjb for its cover. From the centre of this shoulder course 
( Vtdi) emerges the 'shaft* of the pillar. It is clasped by the 
riogstoue of the Amalafca. The finial is missing- 1 he tower 
shape of the Sikhan is curved in outline and follows the 
shape of bamboos, fixed at \he comers and tied at the point. 


J cr. riatrs vfr-ios which fl re reptefffltiilivc uf v*vc sculpTurt in 
iU non hern Ikccan i'larc^ ^dl™* 1 ** d*c eorwpgfldlMphMC 
n| an m South JmJk The d 1 tkrealt reptfltHifis of the bewth InOi.ui 
Wlv^l m ihr Southern Dtran ami in ihe Nunhetp [>c«iin eon lw 
Afen by eontpurinK Muw 70 sand ig-i ^ well ** I Lair* 68 ina 


*03 

Intemallv the Sikhani i* nut meant to be seen and is closed by 
the Rat ceiling of the cubical Garbkifsrdia. I his type of 
Eempte, having a curvilinear supcrsinjcture, is the most 
widely represented and is known as Xagara. 

The iliiktiEesvaraiiatha temple shows the superstructure of 
its sanctuary rising from a surrounding hall. The parapet of 
the hall has the shape of a ctaiiter of icmpte-aedieiilue. 
These are repeated on the superstructure, above a wall 
artictdaled by pilasters and marking the first storey (Wirirnri of 
the ssupensifucturc The same theme is taken up by the last 
storey, where it is merged with the roof sluipcs of the 
aedicuhte which ding to the eight sides of die dome ( I he 
fin id a modem.! In the interior, 4 ffai ceiling closes oil the 
sanctuary of the ground floor, The aupcntnjcturc as a rule 
\s meant to he seen from (lie outside only The Makuie^ ara- 
rtJtlia J’em pic represents a rcgtunal style (i.e. that of the 
Kanareae country) of Drihida architecture. 

-S, Temple (No. io). Aiholi South West Deccani t-i. 

seventh century. 

’Phi a temple has plain, walls; sanctuary and ball are one by 
juxtaposition and contrast- The temple kick* high plinth md 
project ions, The siiperstmcTurc shows, nine staSin with 
intervening wall space. 1 he arc carved with Gaviik^a 

mntifn, fiatK wall is a scries of recessed nichus. 1 his "eif'jn- 
stoiryed’ stipe retmctiirc is sarm»un*ed by a relative^' high 
neck of the centra! shaft, ami an Atnilska, lis cunilineir 
shape carries simulated ‘storeys*. 

The temples tlie SootU West Deccan Imm tbc Bistli t»_ 
the sjghth century show an mterchange nf themes of 
collateral styles. 

=1). Kirnttm tuuplr iAnuta Mithuna-: panel un ceiling of 
lull of triek-cut Aiea temple, Aiholi. South West Deccan. 
Seventh ccntiiry. 

Tlie cut l’. icrolls of the tail feathers of these ‘ well-ftaithc red' 
{tu-pannii Kinnara and Kimuri are at the some time those 
.if the vapour of the air ocean, whose ttenutns these celestials 
are. 

fio CtUing pW tcilh I ’y untar a devuttii (Kirmara couple), fish, 
totut and flawing scroll's Alain hall of rock-cut Jain temple 
Aiholi. South West Deccan. About 700 Height: ft, 

1‘lie central lotus at the intersection of the diagonal* is 
surrounded hy shapes and symbols of the three elements, 
Air being represented bv the Vyantara Devatas (the gods ol 
the 'Middle World’, according to Jain iconography; d. 
I’late 54}, Water by lotus and tish shapes and the riery 
element, in particular, by the lambent lateral scroll triangles, 

hi. Imagr <>f Siva , on iv*U of so-called Durga' 1‘cmplt (a 
Visriu I’cmplm. Ailtoli, Eighth century 

The eight-armed image of Ska {rnitvJlianamurlii stand* 
leaning or \andin, the Bull ..f l^iva and ts accompanied by 
a sprite (Sivaganal- Left arms, etc., broken, 

fin IVfWH .Uiantaitivanu; ceding panel from hall < mundapa) 
of Hsccappya Cudi (Temple Xt>. 9 ), Aiholi; now Prince of 
Wiles Museum, Bombay. Eighth century. 

The subject of Plates 51-55 is shown here abbreviated, and 
adjusted to the position of the relief as one of the ceiling 
slabs of # ball The attribute* uf the power of the god. the 
wheel, dub, etc., are carved next to the recumbent image. 
Thcy aro not personified. Lateral scroll border* connected 
thi: compositions of the relief dabs (*ev Plate 631 1 pper part 
damaged 
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63. Brahma praisal try Rifif (sages); ceiling panel, from 
Mandapa of Haceappya Cudi: fiqw Prince of Wales Museum, 
Bombay. Eighth century. 

BrafijuJ, enthroned in a posture of royal ease (hititfiiatui 
on a lotus throne. Celestial Risis emerge from clouds ; the 
Hams*, the wild swan or gander, the Vjhana (vehicle) and 
bird symbol of Brahma, turns towards his hand holding the 
rosary'. The other hands hold the sacrificial ladle and water 
Bash. The tower left; as if in the attitude of giving boons, 
counts the sacred syllables of the Mantra. 

64 and 65: details of Plate 63, 

66 . North Wat! (Basi part) with images af K tip Ha and Vipnu 
Varnku; and a Saiva image* Yiriipafcsa Temple, Pauadakal, 
South West Deccan. Ca 740. 

Hie centra! hi litres* (on the right- of the North wall (cl 
Plate 57, the MakutesvLiranaiba temple has for its main 
image the tight-armed figure of KapiK the author of the 
SMkhya teaching (p. 341 In him Visnu (Pnulyumnai was 
incamated. The eight arms hold emblems of Visnil The 
right bands show; The gesture of granting Fearlessness 
(abhayamudrai: the takra or Sun-wheeh ploughshare, sword 
and mace, The main left hand rests on the hip, the others 
hold conch, how and noose (?E A gnome-dike Devagarni on 
cither aide. 

Below the projecting plinth of the stele of K a pita a relief 
panel of Dutga, the Great Goddess, slayer of the Buffalo 
demon, helps to fill the GhanudvOni. Its pilasters arc crowned 
by an arch of intricate carvings; in the middle, on a console, 
is the image of Unm-Mahcsvara (Siva and P-Irvail). It h 
Hanked by Makaras with gaping jawa* bodies of feathery 
foam-scrolls and putti-ltke Yaksis 

The pantheon uf the central Ratha is framed by an outer set 
of pilasters, on the highest plane of projection. Identical 
pilasters frame the first projection. On the receded part of 
the wall an image slab of VLsnu Variha is surrounded bv the 
plain surface of the large building stones, whereas the follow ¬ 
ing pier sets ofF die shape of a small shrine against its 
Lmt rmedkic projection, The horirauiiul mouldings above 
md below are enriched with window and rafter-cud motif* 
carved with symbolic devices appropriate to their place 
The bracket capitals of the high pilaster* accentuate the 
vertical divisions of the wall, from whatever angle it is seen 
(cf, Plate 70). 

67. Hamm on North wall of Virupiiksa temple, Pattadakal. 

Ca. 740. 

The Bin! of Brahma rills the small pane! with its forward 
stride, the backward curve of its neck, the scrolls of its 
plumage. 

Cf. the transitions from mode!ted form and melting shades 
to slanting planes and arrises punctuated by Hecks of darkness 
with some of the reliefs on die door jambs of Plate 4H. 

68. Flying l ’idyddhara (celestial wizard 1 on East wall; nest 
to bracket capital of a pilaster. Vimpakfa Temple, Pattidakal 
Ca, 740. 

69 Couple embracing Fast Face of Nandi Mandupa, Yiru- 
pikya Temple, Pattadukal. Ca. 740 Height: 3 ft, 2 in. 

The man holds hb right hand against hi* chest in tri&lla 
hwia t which denote? the threefold unity of Siva, Lord of 
pat, present and future; the woman bold* a flower in her 
left hand in ’kataka mukhu'- The man rest* on hb right, the 
woman on her left leg. Hb bug hair is coiled on top of hb 
head though he is not a tstdhu. The Dm vidian physiognomy 
1- pronouncedly shown in thii case tlimigh it underlies also 


the divine countenance {Plates 68, 721. The limb* of the* 
figures, and particularly the legs, show restive distort !atm an, 
a slackness of form (see also the shape of the nianT bin 
cloth which ii tucked up like a pouch 1 

70. MaUihdrjmut Tr triple, from Booth West. PatUdakaf 
South West Deccan. Ca. 745, Height: ca. 60 ft 

The temple is adjacent to the Viriipiiksa Temple Both thus* 
temples rep resent the fully evolved regional style of Dravidn 
architecture: (cf Plate 57 J 

The temple is rnbed on a terrace, which fa mi* an outer 
ambulatory The solid plinth with its series of moulding* rml: 
with a lion frieze Tile walla of the temple are those of the 
Mindjpa (on the right) am! of the inner ambulatory of tile 
%'imiina (the temple propcrl. Their piers have the shape nf 
chapels. Each has its dome or vaulted roof, the one having a 
four-sided, dome marks the comer of the structure It W 
repeated, in diminishing scale, on die ‘ambulatory’ of trad 
of the two main stories of the superstructure 
The llai roof of the main Hoot of the building allows for an 
outer ambulatory of the first door of the superstructure. I hi 
theme is carried out formally, though not actually, on uatli 
storey of the Superstructure. The walk of the ambulatory on 
the fourth floor arc overshadowed by eaves . Ihcy are how¬ 
ever without domes or vaults. The fifth storey has n> 
"parapet 1 Tt is a level shoulder course. From this high 
terrace rise* the broad circular section of the + pillar fc of i1i= 
temple, It i* capped by a circular dome, which is surniminu - 
by the finish 

The upper storeys of the superstructure are simubuv. 
In plan, the 'chapels' or buttresses are not sufficient!; 
subordinated in their projection* to that of the centra! 
buttress (cf, Plate 132} They sprawl. In deration, theittemp' 
i* made of keeping intact the walls of each floor while planJi:mt 
their recess from storey to storey so that the skyline nf th 
superstructure is Clin 'll inear This double concession ol 
Dradda the mm in plan and elevation to the \agara type o[ 
temple impart* lxi decision to the architectural form of thi- 
negii.mal style (cf- also note on previous Plate!. 

71. Paw l of pillar m halt (Mttndapa i. with unidentified stem 
in the middle, between scrolls above, and Ganas surrounded 
by gat lands and I ton masks {Kirttiniukha) below. Mathkar- 
juna Temple, Fatmd.ikal, South West Deccan. Ca. 745. 

The black and while effect of the relief is due to the imddm 
sun which hit the pillar through a break in the roof. 

In the temples from about the sixth century A.D Hf (narrative 
reliefs were relegated to subordinate position*. on pillars >■ 
the hall or in recessed portions, a* friezes at the bottom or 
top nf the wall* (cf Plate rib), 

7 2 tSim BhiuraTti dancing S u nth Wall, ^ Ia| likarjuna Tcm [>h 
Pattodakd. Ca 745. Upper part of image only. Leg broken 
Width: zo in. 

Blissful terror torments the face and the movement of 
biva-tihairava's dancing My, Threatening, the left hand 
[tarjam hasta) is held in from of the cheat, the upper left* 
brandishing a serpent and the main right hand a khafwriga 
(skull-slafFi. The upper right is only sketched The ihird 
eye on the forehead, jewel chains on the hotly and a low 
crown of matted hair {paid mtdtuta), are sculptural accent* of 
definite meaning. 

73- Attendant dhtmily hMmg Jly^whkk. Viiva-BrahmA 

I'emple^ Alampur, Sfiuth Deccan. Eighth century. 

The relief is Ivduw the architrave, to the left of the pediment 
over the fifth niche on the youth Face (see Plate 76! of the 
temple. Right leg and arm partly broken, 
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Wilh less tension than in Patiadokal, the WMilpturw in 
\bmpur are at home in their broad anti always consistently 
varied idiom (cf Plates 74-77), 

['hi divurftd female cKud-slape on the left repeats in a 
dance posture the triple bend {trififutiipn of the stain* of the 
attendant. Her hip girdle and tile garment fastened to it r 
Ivrn-c her loincloth, are unusual. The horizontal folds below 
the breasts arc marks of beauty in sculptures of this age. 
Their presence and meaning are not :is indispensable as 
those of the navel, in male and female image*, and of the 
■ itnudities of breasts amt hips, in the female figures, 

I.lying Vidyailharas, of the same form idiom as the attendant 
L'Otldess but similar in position to those shown in Plate 77. 
iire carved to the left proper of the wall against which the 
mtip of the Attendant divinity is set olT. 

4 Saryot the Sun god. Alampur, Museum South Deccan 
1 Li. eighth century Height: 4 it 8 in 

I iie mmge stands straight as a pillar with both feet firnilv 
planted Uema-pada-sthSnaka) nn a semicircular lotus 
idtstal. Tlie image wears no garment except a very short 
luinclothr The delicate ornaments nn cffivu and body ind 
The ^tttd thread span and aca^luak the pure and hnnly 

mndcUed shape The raised hand* of the image hold each a 
ImIll* above shoulder height. The hack stall of this image is 
indicated hy the IillIo_ iti low relict, behind the head itndb) the 
low relief ai the base showing the charing Aruna* the 
1 iLiirinteer* and the seven hordes of the sun, 

The image occupied a niche in the temple wall uf was set up 
in the Gath hag rlha. The height of the image in the Gammi- 
snlja ts seven-eighthfl of live height of the donr I he module 
of a temple h the width of the sanctuary or the height of the 
image, 

75, Two faces abfjrt brimming vast; capital of pilaster, 
Hvarga Krakni Temple, South Face, Aliunpur, South 
Ikcvan. Eighth century . 

Grotesque faces in profile, each composed in a rectangle u( 
its own, arc aligned below the niches of the Vteva Itmiusift 
Temple ( Plate 76). The two facts on a pilister ot ?fo«- t^vargu 
Brahmfi temple are an exceptional pair. Single grotesque 
faces— though in front view and female — look out from S4jcrit2 
of the in Mamallapuram in the seventh century. 

The position of such 'window shapes* is seen in Plate 70- 

-ft r,h u Brahmi Trmpb from Smith Kan Alampur, South 
Deccan. Righth century 

The curvdiTM^r frkhara (cf Plate 57). consolidated in the 
definition of its parLv, rise* above a hall-tempte in whit ^ 11 
sanctuary is at the western end. Hire fi in all the 
preceded by a iVhindapa h a door framed by a sene* ol J& m * 
enriched with symbolic sculptures, leads into the Man apa, 
a second dtwr, coaxial with the outei: door and riurn 1 aa .1 
rule in framing sculpture leads from the Mandapa into the 
Garbhagpha, Its place within the building is in continuation 
of the East face of the fiikhara. 

77. J idyUdharas fixing: k///j falus W andmirror Sv.irga 
Brahma Temple, Alampur, South Deccan. Eighth century. 
Architectural foimdijcation of a ubiquitous symbolic theme. 

Plates 78-95 illustrate temples and sculptures 
of South India. 

73 . NtihdA-SahMlts ii RuihtK Lim arid Elephant _ I Wittmu; 
rock-cut granite Mil mall aptiram t near Madras. Miouk ot 
seventh century. 


Rock-eui sculpture in the round, architectural form and uncut 
boulders lie side by siilc am I show the Vehicles (rati/aiu i of 
ilic gods and ibtir rumples. The Lion is the V-lhana of the 
Great Goddess (whose temple, not shown in the photograph, 
i* to the East] The elephant, Vilians of Indra, aiul the four- 
storeyed apsidfl! temple (Rath# chariot) known by the names 
of Xskutu and Sahadova, are both seen from the back, 
Apsidjl temples are classified as hosti-ppftiui, which means 
‘cicphont-back 1 The juxtaposition of the two shapes is nut 
fortuitous. 

This tvpe of ternpk, evolved in Buddhist usage, had been 
adjusied internally fur Hindu rites. The excavottai of tlie 
iiioimlith of the \aku[;j-S.ili.L.lev;! Ratha however was not 
completed iti the interior A rampart of ‘chapels' surround* 
two storeys of the monument- 

-q Atmt&e it. Sculpture in the round, Rock-cut granite 
Mlm.ilbpiiram- near Madras Middle of seventh century 

The group 3^ close: to the K-ijuiatjunlya relief jTUlcs ho—Si?. 

$q Kirdfmjmna. Kock-cut relief, detail. Granite. MarnulU- 
puram, near Madras, Middle seventh century Size of the 
entire relief: ea. 84 ft X^S ft 

The relief is carved on the vertical surface of a rock which 
is divided by a natural cleft fat the left of the El use}. On the 
left Talf is carved the story of the Plijday* hero, Arjirna, 
whrOp performing austende^t, won fn^to ^ivahis weapon* RMu- 
putiUtra. ^iva reveals to Arjuna that in his former life he 
was the great sage Nnra, who performed austerities for 1 ,om 
years ‘This person iArjumij is none cl«? than the 
frart-Avatlr] (called Nam] Conte tn the mortal world as 
God Xkm - ' + rilis P^tmn (the tom Atjunai and this 

Acyuia [Visnu], who h these two Supmne Being* 

jive now in the tnurtal world among mortals j[ the request 
of H rah mil to protect people from Aiuraa* [the power* o f 
Lxil] 1 The emaciated ascetic shape* of Nana and Arjuna 
performing mtsierities represent the dual incarnation of 
Vtsmi Kfisn:t TUev arc shown in their settim: of gods and 
useelies (on the left half of the relief, on the cock boulder Ml 
of the cleft) To the right (Plate So) is shown the result jili 
beatitude in s:he universe The serpen! god* _t>f the nether 
region ascend from the waters below (water tilled tlie pond 
at the fcMit of the relief! in the cleft which represents tto river 
Ganges The joy of the creatures on tnnh is L-mhndit d m the 
elephants and other animal shapes. The deniicits of the air 
and the celestials approach in the upper rL-gcons towards the 
scene of Siva's revelation to Arjuna. 

In a small group, nn the left of the large elephant, the 
beatitude in the anin-Dil world i* shown by a cat perfonuing 
austerities Tedwikallv, the joyous onrush of a!i betngi is 
H^rgaitizcd in the relief by deep horizontsl and vertical 
grooves. They protect the carvings from the water, rdewd 
fnjm a cittern on top of die rock, which flowed into the pond 
at its foot. 

Si. GrffUp rtf Brahmacdris and ascetics: detail on left part ut 
rock at bottom (s^e Elate 8o'> 

Two young disciples are shown 011 the bank of the Ganges, 
the one carrying water and the other wringing his wet 
garment after the hath The one ascetir on the left is in 
unndiipfui salutation* the other g-ajeea at the sun through the 
lingers of his raised hands. 

K2. Siddhas flying Detail o! KiratarjlinTya relief, ml extreme 
right of right iialf (cf Piute So), 

*&CL 11 n. article iVir Kn ‘irltjLtniv.s hy T N- Uunuchundi un t-» be 
fiuUnM *" V.d. XVill of the Jou'fidt ->/ iL- imrfitm Sourly vf 
Qwnltil Art* 
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Si tL Hi its arc perfected beings of semi-divine nature charac¬ 
terized by eight supernatural faculties Here two Eviddhas are 
seen flying, their righi hands raised in the lialf-mmiti 1 
pc&b j re {Mriihtz-raiiifrti hmUl) convey meditation and welcome, 
A lotus bud is tn the left of the younger fiiddha, 

Hj. Part nf unfinished relief (representing Thtr same subject 
as Plate So| iin another rock boulder Mamallapiirani. 
Middle of seventh century. 

84 I if fin Arnwiaiaycma; rock-cut relief occupying the left 
wall 1 it the Mahi^amardajtT cave, granite* Manmllapumm 
Middle of seventh century. 

\'i^.nu rests in YoganidrS an Anunra (cf. Plates 51 and 61. 
neither nf which is equal in conception mil quality to this 
relief), and the mighty figures of the demons Mudhu and 
Kaiuhha brandish their weapons. The small figures of his 
consort, who salute* |he god, and of the four personified 
weapon^ moving .msi flying into action, enhance the calm 
and l he tension of the scene, 1 

85 The thtrr stridn uf Vtsm (rock-cut relief in Variha 
cnv€ Hj, Mamallnpuram. Mid dlt ofstveiitlicentury, Height: 
ca. 5 ft. ft in. 

Visnu took possession of tlu- universe In three strides 
(Triyikrama) Ills right foot rests in the nether world of the 
defeated demons, his raised left font traverses the air world, 
where the soaring figures of the Sun and Moon and that of 
Trisanku, a denizen of mid-air, mark the second stride; the 
tnc- of the god's left foot, high up in the clouds, is worshipped 
by Brahma in the beuven world, Situ nn his lotus h above 
the figure of SQrya, on ihc right of Visnu. 

The- God who measure the rniverse in three strides h 
-*hnv. n here at the >jetic time as its supporting pillar, The 
weapons of Visnu are: bow, shield, and conch on the left, 
sword, dub and discus on the right. Up in the cloudy the 
bear-faced genic Jimbivan beats the drum. 

86, Dur^J killing I hr. Buffalo drtm.ni (fock-can'i/J relief 
occupying the wall opposite to Plato 84, in Mahigamardani 
cave), Mainallapuranv Middle of seventh century, 

I he Great (TodLless, eight-armed ami equipped with the 
weapons of all the god* and riding on her Lion, pulls the 
bow in her attack on the Ekrifaln demon Mahisa, wlm retreats 
having lowered his dub A host of ganas ami vtjginls jurists 
the Goddess while the Asuras arc vanquish l"J. I'rnhrdlas 
are held above the heads of both protagonists 

87 Jtifofaytma Ttmpk and Small $iva Tempi*, on (he shore 
uf Mamidlupunirii; structural temples; granite Cft. 700. 
Height- ca. 67 ft. 

The outer enclosure wall of the tempfc premises is set with 
the sculptures of Nandi, Siva's hull. The inner enclosure 
wall, close to the hotly of the main temple, is act with wagon- 
vaulted chapels. The theme of the 'cloister' is resumed on the 
third and fourth 'Boons* wberraj, the second and filth storeys 
rise from terraces formed by the eaves of the fiat roofs which 
overhang the ^vails below. The 'pillar" of list: temple emerge*, 
from the platform above (he tier* of storey* and is capped bv 
a high octagon*! dome shape and surmounted by the iinial 
(restored). The pyramid of this pure type of a Drivtda 
temple is repeated on a smaller scale by the adjacent temple. 

’Vatifcrrt of plwter on tbn caivinm in VurfiJut caw I, nn «n. 
Utl«)mpkk 4 M-minn id the KTraTerjunivia (pi Sji. und nn ch< 
JaLi^ynnn frmple. thuii The itcmc-camd term waa 

in Jr [.ul m plotter ami ihut this u« puirtErJ. 


#8, Vemwankoili rock-eul Siva temple; granite. Kahc 
gumahn, Tinnevelly, SoLiih India. Height nf Temple ea. 
30 ft Cll ninth century, 

Tlie temple is seen from north-east* in the nil of the rock 
Am ambulatory of only 3 ft. width at the bottom separates 
the curved walls of the temple from the cliffs around 
Tlw temple, like all rock-cut shrines, was excavated from th- 
top down wards. The tjcragonal dome h capped by a !ntu:- 
whence rose the fined. The sections of the ikimu are demur 
cated by ribs terminating in cascades of scroll* in between 
(he eight Gavilkaus ('window' shape* 1 which arc equally 
rich in scrolls and end at the top with a rectangular extension, 
on which is curved a Liun Trace of Glory 1 [Kiriimaltha 
with scroll work. 

fklow every alternate Gaviiksa imug^ are enthroned, The 
image of Sivn with FarvatT is in (be Fast, where the temple 
faces. Siva us Diiksinamurti faces the South (Plate -Sir 
Brahma is nn the North side, and Nurasimha in the West. 
Behind these divinities, and from a platform, rises thti 'shaft 
iU she temple. In the camera of the wider platform wher- 
(lie gods arc seated, the image of Nandi occupies the iiu<; • 
mediate direerairrs. This high, square, platform is hemme • 
w hli lion and elephant shapes, II rests on the broad and vaults 
eaves which roof the next lower storey. There the goddess 
are stationed iti windows anti between the pilasters bclov- 
(Plate 91), Gatias and Framathos, the hosts of spirits, m 
aligned from pilaster to pilaster in the recess, above the y.l i i 
of the nest lower storey (see Plate 92). 

89- Vitiuttfnkoil, from South (see Plate 88!; upper pun 
temple. 

The four-armed image of Siva Vyfikhyana Dak^in.ImiVi 
Wum iota! of Knowledge and it* expounder, places hi-i I-. 1 : 
foot on the infant-shaped demon of FnrgetfuJncn* - 

purufti) who elutelics a serpent The iconographic thetne 1 
integrated in the 'ardiitceiurar conception of the monumeni 

90. Detail of Flute S£. 

Nandi n; an north-oust comer of Vedi (the top platform; 
J’hc sacred Bull wears a necklace of hells. 

9 h Surasundurr, on West side, North corner of Veituvankni 
(cf. Flutes 88-89). Height; 19 in 

This 'beautiful woman of ihe gnds\ like the others em her 
position, seems tu emerge from the rock, from the In 
upward | he lovvcr part nf her shape is only roughly 
sketched Her left hand hol-d.s her veil. In addition tn h Ll 
nmomenta this celestial woman wears the sacred (bread om 
tier left shoulder. 

92 i hnu; \\ r est face, lower floor of Ycttuvanfcoi! (cf PI11V 
891, Middle aecriop {partly damaged). 

\ isnu holding the wheel and the conch In his two upper 
hapiiErt is shown as if rising from his throne with one foot 
placed on hb seat, the other on a foot rat. In this posture 
of vu$e his figure is flanked by lively G392*5, on a ledge of the 
wallut the temple. The 'plinth' over its several moulding- >7 
studded with lioti^foded Surd ill u-s. The vault of the roof of 
\ isnu T s cliapel h enriched with scroll cartmiches and their 
male uik! female glendovteta. 

Fhc shadows in ilse recessed part$ nf this rock arehitettutv 
arc deepened h\ its position at the bottom of (he qxcuvjitcd 
pit. 

93. Dn-fUa (Brulmil f); in recess near West comer. North 
ritlc, tower floor fef. Plate 92 J of Vejfuvinkoil. 

Seated in lahhlintut un a throne supported by three leonine 
shapes, the richly bejewelled image holds in his right hand ® 
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•im# fruit; the upper right is raised and holds j pestle 
■.rtitititi) ornamented with flowers and ribbons; in die upper 
ti j- a rosan", the lower left nils nil the thigh. In addition 
several belts the image weans s i-anmnim, with a clasp 
1 the middle nf the chest 

PiWkiflr Safcti; North face. East comer, lower floor. 
. itiie-lnkoU, Kalugiiflialmi, South India. Ca. ninth century 


101 Tht fate 0/ . figkora-Bhairaca (tictail of Pint c too], 

A hissing serpent held io 1 he hand of Bhair.ita confronts bis 
fate it wrath The face is bearded, has a moustache, a ml a 
skull utt its crown of malted locks ami flower*. 

102 Thr fart of r >;W«u-( W (detail of Plate too) . 

rite face of bliss and beauty, the face of the goddess in M' .i. 


One such goddess is seated in front of the square comer 
. Impel on each of the four sides of ilie Yimitia, 

c ( «. Tarh untitlm; part view of rodt-CUt image df the Sttvtow 
htthaftkitra). Kdugumalai. Ninth century Height of 
image of PJrtvwnSiha ca. 4 ft. 

The image belongs to the foigambwra sect nf the jainas and 
is shown naked- Behind the Saviour who stands motionless 
in 'Kayntsarga', rises the large shape of hi* Y#Ma Dhara- 
neiidra. His ctmm is surrounded by a five-fold serpent hood, 
lie holds tivo yak-tail fly-whisks against his shoulders. 1 n 
the left proper of this group is the A ak?l Padmiivati. he 
ingle serpent hood above her crown reaches the height of 
In- nipples of the image of Riraviutiiiha. 

On the right side (not shown in the Plate), a jubilant spirit 
hovers above the 'I'irthaiikara, while below, a crowned, 
kneeling figure salutes him 

Plates 96 105 illustrate rock sculptures of the 

North Western Deccan. 

</i. Woman mb ttkippi*]'; detail of uiiv of the figures of a 
irff+tip swomhippers in a Buddhist cave ictsi] i Il: ( 3 IS 1 -Lt 
Aurangabad, Decent. Trap Rock, Detail Seventh century. 
About lift* size. 

I he worshipping men amt kned in t w 

carved almost in ihe round against the right snu Idi w J *] s t} 
f lie cave tcropk ± jiuI face imidrii the iougc ai Buddha ttluc * 
is enthroned hs the middle* against the back wall. 


103. Thf Witrnagr of Siva and Pdnati [detail]. Rock-cut. 
Dtmmar Irfni; FJuri Seventh to eighth ccntUTv 

Flying Vidyidfriom ahovi: the hesul of Pinntl. The hand 
on the right belong to Siva. 

EO| KaHdionfitha Trmpk, from South West, Rock-cut. 
[iluni. Mid-eigHih century - 

The Yimllnii, the innermost wictuory with its tower, risers 
from the oil, endow! by cliffs (Height 103 ft.) To the lefi 
is the ball o i the temple A Mus surmounted by lions ih 
carved on its flat roof Ilie Vmtfna to four major storeys 
Each h pirdled bv tier* nf atdicubie with their Oavahsas. 
Tlic Kaiklsiimltha temple i& purely Driven in shspe* and i* 
the northernmost representative of this rjrtler, 

105, Hying Dtiara; Stnith face, second aloft y of Kiulasa- 
ri.ltliLi P l tinpS j --, 1:tora ^ 1 it!-eightts cent ury 

iob. Sporting Yakfa* and bird. Lowernvret _ part on waU of 
smiih door of Ma^Japa Rijlvn Lacans U-mjite* R-spin, 
Madhya Pradesh. Sevcnih U> uphill century. Height of tin 
entire panel: 4 ft, 9 in. 

The stalk of the buia-rhisionne iirirt* n the told tin of the 
panel from a pin«r-*h#pcd root mist If end nodule 3 he 
YaWs left let; and arm are put around the whose 

W ave p covered F-v lambent convolution* of foliage, emergt* 
on the left and carries another waring figure A flower of 
tile AJokii tree is seen on the right and flowers are 011 the 


07. Witmun worshipping Del ail (see Plate yb! (Cave [III. 
Aurangabad, Deccan. Seventh ccntitry- 

The viiried coiffures and ornament* of these figures belong 
hi one and the namt; type of fomt a* the differentiate 
countenances with their diversified expressions or expectant 
prayer and devotional surrender. 

<|S A ttendant Coddfss, hutting a cmkrt; del ; ul from ' 1 he 
Austerities of ParvatL; RUmcs^tra Cave temple, Nura. 
Seventh to eighth century. 

9 * $ha T 4 * 4 t irn (detain in c*»c atopic of EWphanta 
(Bombay), Trap ruck (dalftlgL-J) Suvtntb to eighth century. 
Height: above 10 ft. 

Siva tlatiL-cs the world mu of cvintcncc, in ibc burning ground 
Hie burning ground ii the liL-urt ol the Devotee bud w j^tt. 
tin- ego is defetrovcJ. The fetters arc brukun. and the dance 
of God, source and cause of all movement in creation, govscui. 

too. Mahudetu; in central bay of tiic temple, Depbanta 
(Bombay). Seventh to eighth century Height: 17 ft- 10 in. 
The triune iTiiagc is that ni iiiooifot as quiddity 

(Tiitpurusa), in the central face. Together with the «0*ra « 
is tbu pillar shape of the central I-ingj cud body whence . iv.t 
is revfuled as polarity, male, in bis crcative-ilcstnictive fury 
on the right, female on the left. 

Tire triune heads emerge from the ventral pi Hat am art 
carried on broad shoiiUtera The hand of latpuntsa holds 
a citrus fruit and rosary. A Dtfrapftl* or guardian of the t .ate 
is carved on either aide t>f the bay 


chignon of the Vak^a. 

The waves in the borders of the panels arc abbreviated 
versions of contemporary evolutions nf the ‘lotus-wave 

ter. CalurmMa MuMdtvu Ttmplr. Kuthfira (Nachtia: 
Vitnlhya Pradceb- Eighth century (Sikhara, tenth century 
or lateral. Height: ca. 40 ft. 

Whereas the walls of the temple are replete with tentative 
groupings of niches, their frame-work and pediment*, tiie 
curv(linear SikfuM is consolidated in the outline and summa¬ 
tion of its flat offsets. They are overspun with immature 
CiiivJksas ami termifiatc in points above the ahoiihur course 
of the &ikbora, where the pillar of the temple is seen to 
emerge, below the Amahka. 

10S- Cti/urimiMtti t.inga; Catunmikho Malijde, j rcmplc, 
Kuthin (Sachna) Vindhya Pradesh. Eighth century 
Height: 4. ft, fl in. 

'H.e four-faced I.ihga L* In the centre of the Carbhagrih*. 
I’l.c ^Bftifirance- of this symbol is ihc same as that of the 
image ijf MahSdcra in Elephants (Plate* too 10;) I he 
biter is a relief and dot- not show the fourth face nf fnva 
(the face nf SadyojSta). It face:, away from the emrance, 
majdi the hack wall of the Garhhagrih* of the Caturmukha 
Mabadcva Temple The four faces of Brea compnse ho. total 
mjnifi'Si.Ltinn, in the four directions I he fifth face «f Siva 
is no: show n. It is known m face upward where the pillar of 
the J.ii'tga raises its dome shape. [ I he l-ifth face, Tsiira, 
Ls ontological [y the fim fas of’the coming into mamf»Utmn 
of the i ransccn dental Biva.j 
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A Lingo of this type is known as Caiummkhaor Paftcamiikha, 
of four faceup or ■ hi" five facts. Thftur eyes arc open on tbe 
Liii§p in Kutharx 'Hie mating month of Aghnra-Rbiiiniva, 
tiic third eye on the forehead' the three fulUs of the neck arc 
symbols, Hero they arc only conventionally pari of the 
sculptural form. It is spread out at like base and forms a 
square plinth. (Of, also Plates 46 and 142 . ' 

ioi) flvdhimtlva Padtnnpdni j Avalnkitcsvarai; brim re, eyes 
inlaid with silver; from NS lands (Bihar); now Indian 
Museum, Calcutta. Eighth century. Height: ca. 8 in. 

A Bodhiftittva is an ‘essentially awakened 1 Being who re¬ 
nounces entering Nirvana in order to lit:lp man tei attain 
Nirvana. Bodhisattva Padmapani [’ Lotus-hand*) balds the 
rigid hand in the attitude of giving boons [ramdn madru) 
and j blue lotus flower in hb left. The long stalk run* 
para I Id with the curve of the Prubh3mandala T tile effulgence 
of the Bodhisattvu. The ova] pmhhdmtindahi is decorated 
with lotuses which were studded with gems. Its edge is set 
with flames. 

I he image 31 Linda in dbhufiga (the Indian contrapojii, a 
slight bend I on a lotus pedestal, like the image of £ivj L that 
of AvaJoUteivara has the forehead marked with tin- third 
eye; the liLiar Li dressed in a crown of strands of hair f jufrf- 
mtikula). The lotus flower above the ’head of tike image 
covers the handle of the umbrella which surmounted the 
image. 

no, Kfijna diluting on (he Serpent Kdtiya Bronze, from 
South India; now i/ulk-umii of S' V. Shastri + Gwalior 
About <> 00 . Height: 23 1 in. 

Krbna dances on the hood of the defeated Serpent -who 
salutes the god and hold* in his left hind the end of the 
Sc 1 jsentS rail The right hand of Kpsna grants fearlessness 
(nbfatyit-mudnl), 'Hit dance posture is Aindra, the weight of 
the body being thrown on one leg, bent in the knee, while 
the other is raised with knee bent. The posture indicates 
sovereignty. The image was meant to be carried in procession. 

11 r. P&rtrmt ttatue of a young mint (?). part view; in tidic 
of West Wall Nagesvarasvami Temple; granite Kumbha- 
konum, South India. Tenth century. Height of the entire 
Figure; ca. 4 ft. 

The figure of a young man, the upper pan of his body bare 
iind wearing no ornaments, is one of several 'port rati-images' 
tin the walls of the temple. The face Ls framed by cTahnrtttdy 
dressed hair, has strong and noble features, beard and 
muiMisichc. The right lumd is raised in tttrjani hmU J {see 
Plate 72 i, the left rests on the hip. 

112 . Portrait ttilhif of u Si tints Figure in main niche on 
South Wall, NilgesvurasviimI Temple; Kmnblidunam South 
India,, granite Detail, Tenth century Height of the entire 
figure: 4 ft. 6 in. 

Portrait of a heavily built man* clean-shaven, curly-haired, 
wearing neither elaborate coiffure nnr jewels; a scarf is 
folded over his left shoulder, a long dhoti reaches almost to 
the ankles; the figure stands straight on both feet, The right 
hand is raised with kafnka mukhu connoting the gathering uf 
flowers, the left rests on the hip, 

The ietpirnce of ihv parts id the pilasters, forms a 
proportionate accompaniment to those of the figure. 

11 Dancing Apsarot. Detail from wall painting (Chamber 
VIIh inner ambulator)' of Vimana Rpihadlsvara Temple, 
Tanjurc, Ca. ioio. 


114. Dm as i hiti, bronze; from Smith India; now Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston. Ca, twelfth century Height: 12 in, 

115, Surya Temple (Temple of the Sun god), Osin. 
Rajasthan. Ca, 900, 

The sanctuary proper {vitnami; prwMa) of this temple of ik 
Nagarii style (cf. Plates 57 Lind to; is a perfect vKamph: nr 
une of its most widespread types. The phase is one of rcgion.it 
maturity. 

The cwrity of the plan is carried upward by the projections 
of the vertical wall and their continuation on the curvilinear 
Mkhara. The horizontal theme* nf node and entablature nf 
the wall prepare the horizontal articulation of the quoins 
Each unit there is covered with 1 ray-eve * motifs (goFdkfn). 

I he centra] projections on cadi face of the Siklmra are 
overapun by a carved net of similar GaviLk-sas The targe 
Amalaka on top gathers m its corrugated circular rim the 
facets of waits and Sikhara, 

iKs. ffitrifirtra Tempi* It, Smith wall Osin, Rajasthan Ninth 
century. 

J lie main image on the South wall is Yi$mi Trivikramu (the 
J liree Strides of Visnu, if Plate %). On hin rig hi proper ! * 
Gam^a, leader of Sk a's host (ganal; on the right Is Candra, 
ilu \Jiinn god. rile Dikpillas are Yama s the god of Death, 
on the right and Agni, the god of Fire, on the hit. 

I he graded projection of the offsets or butt rebels o." 
Tisnre clearly in this than in the preceding Plate The effect 1 ! 
tfn.- temple, hdnp2 a work of monumental sculpture, depends 
on the light The vertical projections are carried from tin 
base ot the walls to the lop of the Sikliam. The indented 
cross shape of their plan breaks the continuity of the sides of 
i lie temple These are not facades. Their facets lead fnmi 
one projection tn the next, around the monument, 

117. Set nr tjf doner ami mtnie , from 31 arftagiri {Purina 
Mahadeo Temple); now ffikar. Museum, Rajasthan i/n-q73 
Height: ttj in. 

t he female dancer iti the centre and the four male musicians 
at her aide, all long-baircd and some bedrdeth arc cngagetl in 
a donee of culm (hnya), the movement of their crossed legs 
and hem knees (in the position ay&ta) allows them to play on 
drum, Hute and mfdonga (the barrel-shaped dnisnl- the 
dancer raises a flower and holds her left hand in uitipudoifi. 
the open hand sSgmtying lotus, nr mirror and other objects* 
qualities, or mr>i3Js r in the content of the dance. The flute 
player shown in bock view wears a scarf around (be chest, 
to addition to loin-cloth and jewellery worn by all the figures. 

js 8. NVnrr of dimer and music, from Harsagiri (Pttftna 
Mahidcro rcmplc’; now Sikar Muneum, Rajasthan 961-073. 
Height; 1 hi in. 

Lute ('Vina and cymbals, m addition tu drum and flute 
accompany this movement {cornna 1 of the Imsvu dance. I he 
female dancer in the nmldh raises her left in pnfSlm hasta, 
tlie ilium ami cymbal players next to her arc actively engaged 
in I lie dance; its movement ebbs away on the rig in ami left, 
in the swaying attitudes of tnhhanga and ab/tnngu, where the 
body is trebly or only slightly flexed, in varied degrees of 
participation. 

t 19. J rihsiikii, from GvStaspiir; now Gwalior Fort, Archaeo¬ 
logical Mu sc uim Madhya Uhlrat, 'Tenth century^ Height: 
tyA in, Fragment 

I he I ree Goddess in the triple bend and axial toraion, in 
the well-defined dctights of her body and suggestiveness of 
lier face T in which the single traits convey much + though 
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rtilpttirally they cotint no more than her cumbrous orna¬ 
ments and detailed coiffure, comes more than a thousand 
vews after her greater embodiment in Sanehi [Plate ■ 
i he stem of the true above her right shoulder is broken. 

120 C 'tiumndd; Mead of image of one of the Seven Mothers; 
mv Bhilsa Museum. Madhya Bharat. About i,ooa. Height: 
t Cl 

The Goddess shows her Saiva denomination by her crown of 
matted hair {juidmukuta). Face and mouth damaged. 

; 5 i Kandarfyu ?Vm^/r, south-west comer of \ imarei 
(pr5sada) r Khajuraho, Vindhya Pradesh, Early eleventh 
ki-ntury. Height: roi ft. 9 in. 

!’hc temple h raised on a terrace. Above the solid socle of the 
temple ate the pillared balconies which project from the 
inner ambulatory on the level of the fim u| the three bells 
■ it sculpture. These girdle the facetted buttresses between 
tin major piers of the projected balconies* the middle om¬ 
it the three buttresses representing the south-east corner of 
1 he temple proper (cT note on Plate x ifa) 

Ihe buttresses arc continued in the superbructii re. Hiltc 
they arc extended in rise shape of miniature Sikharus, each 
heing a reduced "model 1 of llse main,, crowning Si khan 
Their Triple array clings ro the body of the main Sikhara anil 
Mils ihe space betw een the layered peels mens a of the balconies 
■-nil the half-Sikhara* which, above them and leaning one 
oil the other, arc seen to cling to the main hikhsfa in Thu 
four directions. ^ r 

Between the sets of "half-^ikharah' and between each vertical 
-erics of miniature Sikharas in the corners are iruerpn bred 
l art her part'Siktiuru^ Tbeir itrray is pune 1 natcd I *v ■ \ m.1 b k j.^ 
and finials and their profiles* seen from any angle, ascend 
in a curve (reftAd). This most complex type of the N.jgara 
Aikhara achieves unity of form by proliferation and repetition 
according to proportionate measurement in plan and 
elevation, 

I he balcony of the Frisidii (Virmlna) projects from the mner 
ambulator of the Giirhhagriha of the temple, which has a 
double set of walls. The outer wall with the triple belt 
figures shows the array of gods and goddesseson the piers, 
each pier having offsets in three directions. IIic recede 
part is occupied by reliefs of i^^rdulic; in ad three belt*, 
tn each position, identical or allied themes arc carvu 
throughout the three Ivelts in their vertical ccvjutntie (fof 
example serpeut-hootkd N 5 ginis 1 AH the images axe 
stationed on consoles am 1 below canopies on the underside m 
widely projected fillcts. 

izj Mithuttit; and Stitasuttdtiri. Kali Devi I cmplt-% Klniju- 
raho H Vindhya Pradesh. Eleventh century Ilcighl ea. 4 
The two images of the wall are meant to be seen vach h} 
itself as well as both together with the collateral images as 
part of die temple. . . 

Mithuna, the state of being u couple, h given shape on thv 
wa'ITs of the temple as a symbol of the union of I urusa and 
Prakptii of Essence and Substance. The entire science and 
art of !o vc-making have gone into the form of di 1 -'^ 1 -- mhk hotter 
varied symbols of the moment of union. Similarly, all the 
Attractions of the Enchantress* the Great Goddess art laid 
out in the number less images of her maids and iticsienjcrt- 
for iiugelsj, the celestial woriwa of the gods, so Inal: w 
succumbing tn their charms man is brought closer tu Her 
One Akarpni (attraction, ur Duti t messenger, angd.i ol 1 w 
Great Goddess i* seen here looking into a round metal 
mirror while touching her hair Her left hand refits on that 
pari of the head where the highest centre of Consciousness 


has its place The mirror holds the reflex of the perfection of 
that world nf w hich the Surraunduri is a messenger. 

1 1$ Sdnldtas and Siiranm dart on w» It of innermost sanctuary 
in ambulatory nt V^vanitha Temple, Khajurahn, ^ indbya 
Pradesh, iooz. I leighi uf images; ca. 3 ft 
“Hieorganisation of the inner wall of the internal ambulatory 
of the Garhhagriha follows, with necessary modifications, 
that of the outer w all. The Apsaras nr Sum&undarf on the 
narrow pilaster resumes and complements in the torsion of 
her posture those of ihe Silrdfitiis in the adjacent 
The horned, leonine animal is ao equivalent symbol of 
Aakti. the power active in nature, Ihe figure of man who 
clings to its tail* fights against, is threatened and protected 
by, and knows how to ride a Ihe animal* is a sculptural 
commentary on the collateral 1 hemes. 

154 Stvtt, Lord of the Ihmft* Irom I'jjain, Madhya Bharat; 
now Gwalior Fort, Arehamlogical Museum Eleventh 
century Height: au $ ft. 

The fen-armed image (amis on left proper broken) dunces in 
Aindra posture fof Plate no., the right arm thrown staff-like 
(d&nda frusta across ihe body, ihe left miaed in Maya 
mttdra. The other arms i»n the right proper show the trident 
{trisfila'u emblem of the triple hierarchy of inaidfostation, 
11ml the three qualirie& igiina ! of which the nwnifeat world is 
made; The next hand in pataka lunia conveys power; it show* 
nt the same time that the dance Iulh ptft In mm I he next 
upper hand boUK the Darnani drum, which irnitB the 
primeval sound of creation, the upper hands hold the 
Serpent. I he back slab by which the arm* are connected ^ig- 
g:ots the expans' 1 of iW skin of the Elephant demon kilh'd 
hv Siva Lind raised triumphantly. 

Between the ^landing foci nf the gcad emerges a small hgnrr 
whu.ht bunds repeat ihe posture of Sfva s main hands and 
w hosc hair b also dressed as jatiinHikuta. ll shows the ttevutcu 
llhmgi Tap* < TS bin imiurimt of Siv.i On the right, 
otferi n fcj horizontal support to i he c tevain of thi ■ d unci rig 
image, the dimimuti^'e bull Nani I in and it Ei^i raist j iheir 
admiring heads towards the dancing god. 

1 Stains uf a fiuti, from Sijhaniy.i, Madhya lllulrat; now 
Gwalior Fort fc Archaeological Museum. Eleventh century 
Height; 7 ft. 

I lie Linn as Yiihana of Sakri is a ftymK il animal (at-r whiskey 
mane and whorl on the foreleg) related to Sarduki and 
I^gryph (Plates *3 and i2j) in shapt and power Such 
statues bad their place at the comers nf the terrace nf the 
temple or banking tbcHtcpscif the terrace, dn the fectiinguliir 
pedestal are carved the r I en Avatflre tif \ isjnu and six 
divinities. 

i zb Stlkanfhrfrarii Tmpk t detail of wall, Mdnyapur, 
Madhya Bhjrat About tujq-ioSo. 

Onlv the main pier on each iidc runs parallel with the 
square GafbhBmha in the interior All the other buttresses* 
shown in tlic Plate between two main piers* project at an 
■ingle The foliated star shape of the plan of this type of 
temple allows for ever- changing chiaroscuro dfects in deep 
vertical chases and infinitesimally graded recesses between 
mouldings The heavy orchestration of the architectural 
theme drowns the sculptures 

Tin scich is divided in three major horizontal sections. 

-flic relatively low wall wills images, and vertical panels of 
(he ivave motif, betw een the foliated edges of the pilaster*, b 
overshadowed bv successive capitals A broad and half- 
shaded recess girdles the wall amlkxtcnd* its height up to the 
aitav *d multipk roollcts of the ^ikhnra. 
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ti~, Sr! I 'Mated Temple of the 64 Yogults. Hheragluti* 
Madhya Pradesh. Tenth century. Height: 5 It 4 in 

'The Yoginis arc associated with ftiva and ibe Mothers. 
Yugini Vlbhatsa. is enthroned on 4 flaming lotus seat, her 
Left leg is raised, half stated, half dancing; her full face 
looks upward with rolling eyes and mouth opt:n; her right 
foot rests on a loins and steps 45 it were on a bearded, warrior- 
like figure stretched on the pedestal lie is raised and turned 
towards ibe goddess, who does not tev him. Two emaciated 
ghouls, one standing one kneeling, are to the right of the 
goddess. Only her left arm is preserved, raised with a shield 
in hand, the other arms and the right breast arc Sunken. 

12S. Bust 0/ Yogitt! (Fragment), from Temple of the 64 
YoginTs, Rheraghat: now University Museum, Philadelphia. 
Tenth century. Height: 23 1 in. 

i2q, SurasunJtiri (Fragment); Tcvrar* near Dhcraghat- 
Twelfth century, Height: ea. j ft. 

This messenger of the Great Goddess opens her garment ant! 
reveals her body The right hand holds the end of the doth. 

] 30. Aftjhirii tiiih a parrot. Cakre&vara Temple* Sopara, near 
Bombay Late eleventh century Part view. Height of image: 
ca. 4 ft. 

r (he heavily bejewelled image of this Apsaras represents tbu 
last pliase of creative numumenl jI stone sculpture Ln the 
Deccan Separately articulated volume are joined and 
auperiinposed. They cohere by the rhythmic poise which 
holds the mood of the image 'The image has also been 
identified a* Yugauidra or Rartihha The fresh flowers seen 
in the pholograph are an offering to the image. 

1J1 - Pillars in Sahh(i-Miirjr/apa of Sfirya Temple, Modheru t 
North CujeraL 102b 1037. 

The pillars arc diagonal at the base and circular at the top. 
Three iters of relief panels correspond ro the division of 
the wall [on right i. Each tier has eight niches framed by 
pilasters and an arch surmounted by a flamboyant device. 
Statuesque Surajajndaiis occupy the high niches of the 
lowest tier Narrative scenes from tile PurSua* or pure 
Symbols such as the 'Life tree 1 fill the niches of the upper 
tiers. 'The compositions arc foil of agitation. The sandstone 
— from Rorbandhar — is badly weathered and all derails arc 
c Raced. 

A bracket was fitted into the mortice hole in the pillar on the 
right. The horizontal projection from the wall nr» the right 
is a' seat. 

Plntes 132—140 illustrate Jain Temples and 
sculptures in South Rajasthan. 

133 Xr mi nut ha J'anfllr, Kumbhanii,, .South Rajasthan. 
White marble. Eleventh century. 

The YimSfict with its projecting socle, piers and balcony -3 ike 
niches, is shaded by eaves. The ^iklmra of this Jain temple 
With the clusters of diminutive &k haras is A variation on a 
smaller scale of the theme of Platt 121. The height of the 
liens of rouiietta and AmaUikra on the superstructure of the 
Hall b proportionate to the Si khans The temple 

h enclosed by a wall. 

133, ttoirrior of Mantffrpa T Fir&vvjifftlii Tcanplt, kumbhanii, 
South Rnjasthin White marble. Eleventh century. 

The masterly disposition of [lie pure shapes of the middle 
pillars, heightened by capitals ami 5ur-capitala* leads to the 
entrance ot the central sanctum of this Jain temple Raised 


on step*, the dark Garbhagftha h framed by a high threshold, 
broad door jambs and high overdoor. The smaller dimr 
openings arc those of cells of images in the internal cloister of 
this temple hall. Its ceiling has for its centre a shallow circular 
dome (Plate 132 shows the its tenor shape of such a dome! 
Pillars and arches of minute elaboration flank the concen¬ 
trated simplicity of the forma of approach in this Jain 
Temple. 

The Mandapauf the FartvaMth a Temple in Riimhharia puts 
to unique use the while Maktana, marble of Rajesthilfi. 'The 
gleaming spaciousness of the hall* within the intern ml 
cloister nf cells — evolved particularly in Jain temple*— is 
without equal. 

134. ('foisit r showing entrance to cells of images; South wall 
of Mandapa* Yirxula Vosahlt Dilwura* Mt Abu t South 
Rajasthan. While marble. Twelfth century. Width; c«i 5 M 

The central portion of this temple fcf. Plate 1351 was com¬ 
pleted, it appears, prior cn- the surrounding cloister and ntln r 
pans of the Msi^apa. 

The series of Juor openings, each leading 10 a small cell 
and enshrined image, is relieved by door frames and pilaster 
Each door frame, being the entrance to a sanctuary, earri^. 
if in abbreviation, the symbols of the entrance (sec Plate 4K) 
each of it* sections h an aliquot psin of tile total height 
The threshold is raised, its half-round *liap< alludes m ilur 
nf the lotus flower, the sides are carved with circles and leaf* - 
of the lotus stalk. 

135. Part 0/ mult dvmr in centre of Mandapp, showing 
two 0 m ^ ii the eight struts with goddesses holding sword- 
Vimala VasEth! (Temple of AdtnOtha) White murbk 
DUwara, Mt. Abu T South Rajasthln About 1031. Height "I 
stmt: ea, 3 ft. 

The traheate dome b conceived as ‘lotus'. Its second tick 
at the bottom of the plate* Furs sixteen half-lotuses. Half 
cadi flower ss hollowed in deep relief and the cusps ot iht ■ 
sIh-II- I ike motifs throw deep shadows on the ribbed slid 
vaulted tier which they occupy. From ihc middle of such a 
"tadf-totu* 1 a pendent! vc, carved in the round, protrudes mm 
space whereas each alternate hulf-fotus is hidden behind -i 
radial strut which carries the figure of a dancing goddess 
The next tier of the dome is replete with A concatenation of 
flying spirits While this tier is also partly covered hy thi 
struts their points rest on the petals of an inner concCHtrit 
lotus. Front its centre the central lotus pendent hang* in 
the space of the dome. 

I hc several motifs are bound together by the axial strut* 
Against back-slabs and Supported on socles, the dancers 
execute the movement* of iheir dance. Eadi dancer is 
accompanied hy a diminutive male figure and b\ her tree 
In her raised right haxuE she brandishes a sword, 'The dancer^ 
may be associated with a Mahlvidyi, such as the sixth or 
the thirteenth Vidyidcvt* out of the sixteen \ ’idy 3 devfs or 
Tint rile* spd I -binding godde^es of ihc Jains. 

136 Thr r Siory of Prinfesi Sudorfuna and tk? Stimuli I iJifiru 
lirthu. Ncminatliii Temple, kuiTibharia, Smith Rajasth.iu. 
Eleventli century Height:^ ft. 1 in. 

A merchant prince, Seth Dhane^var, from Broach h arrived 
at thu court of the King of Ccvlun. Princess Sudar^ana, on 
bearing him revile a certain mantra (magic formula) fell m n < 
a faint and rccoflcctcd her previous incarnation a* 'a parrot 
In that sltapt she had lived in a banyan tree in die forest of 
Kouranch, ne.ir Broach* on the hank of the river Narmada 
Once, in the rainy season, n rained su heavily the parrot was 
starred* had no f[>mi for seven days The parrot flew to ib L 
city, where it picked up a piece of meat in the courtyard of a 
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hunter, flew back and perched m the banyan Her The hunter 
punned the bird and shot h Convulsed with pain the parrot 
n il from the tree At that moment some Juin saints saw the 
vjirat its its plight, sprinkled is with wau-r and ranted the 
\iivukilra mantra (the magic formula which Dk[iHc£var had 
recited h The parrot listened devoutly, died and^ us a result of 

■ t mantra, wu* reborn as prince** Sudflr&mi. 

r m that moment the princess developed a growing distaste 
the life of the court and her mind was set on visiting 
I i roach. The King of Ceylon equipped her with a fleet 
\ccompflftied by Seth Dliineivar she reached Broach, w ent 
i the forest of Kourtnth, met the sMtu who in her life as 
pjrroi had given her the Navakara mantra, She then endowed 
many religious establishments and this place of pilgrimage 
became known as Somali Vihtra Tirtha, 

The storv of the parrot occupies die right half of the relict. 
The river Narmadl tills the larger part of the left half of the 
. imposition. Like a serpent if winds next tn the bunyan tree 
11id carries the bo^t to its destination. I here the boat is seen 

■ nee more, with the princess and her retinue, encircled by the 
aves while the figure of Seth Dhwi^var appears framed by 

die gate of the city of Broach 


head b turned towards his aim The top of the *tele Lh rtn'cJ 
with mango fruits, etc. The fingers of the right hand show 
recent damage. 

ej[ Sdtihti \lampnr; now A Urn pur Museum, South 
Deccan Black basalt- Ca. twelfth century Height: i ft. qin. 

Thf sage h seated in the vogie hurmdsafia^ holds a rosary 
in hi* right in vydkhytfrta mmtuh ‘giving exposition's his left 
rests nn his knee and holds a hook and a flower. The heavily 
built figure wears a sacred thread of Rudniksa beads, head 
armlets* a gourd vessel is stung on a rope over his left 
shoulder. 

The face (damaged i of this Siiva sage is framed by a coiffure 
of matted huif and a pointed heard. The irregular back slab 
of the stele is inscribed 

142-. Mvkhalitigd, from N’emad: now Nagpur Museum; 
black basalt, highly polished. Ca. twelfth century or earlier 
Height: rii in. 

Thu Li 4 ga his one face; it is an Ekamukha lihga. The face 
hem is that of Bhairava, A diadem of skulls circles the lihga, 
of which the crtwvn of nutted hair forms a frontal shield 


? 7 Goddess Stmmuti s olutrJ hy the to* architects who hmit 
the i 'imala Vasahl Roundel in dome of ceiling ufMundapa, 
uhitc marble, Yinuh Vaaahl, Ditwara, Mt. Abu, South 
Rajasthan, Twelfth emniry. Diameter: ca. 4 ft- 
The Goddess of Learning is enthroned in sukhastma, 
holding her body erect; her pendent arms show nn she right 
die gesture of boon-giving 1 tarndu 1 and a water vessel in the 
1: ft: book and lotus are in her upper leU and right; celestials 
hover above them, whereas two small figures (of dimmer' 
kneel at the bottom of the throne, _ 

I'be tearded architect to the right of the goddess is inscribed 
-in Loyarn SfitmtlhiSiu, the otter holding the measuring rod 
is inherited <1* SutradhUra KcB. The goddess, two architect 
and also the small donor figures arc supported on socles 
shove lotus leaves and stalk£- 


i ji8. Seems from the marriage party of Ariftancm* the 
ticcftiy-secenif Tirthankaw. Detail of ceiling panel J jUr - |d 
Vasahi (Temple of NcmkdUhfl), Dilwars, Mt Abu, ^msh 
Rajasthan. White marble. iaji. Width: entire panel, ca. ■ [ 
l he broad ceiling panel (half only of its width is seen in 
the Plate) in the ambulatory of tire \Sim Vasahi shows 111 
right compartments the dancers, the riders nn horseback atu 
on elephants, and, in the fourth compartment, the stable* n 
the animals* the palace gate, and the chariot of ArtfUrtcmi. 
The relief is deeply undercut, 

1 St me from the tarty tift, in Gokut, of Kp$na, the toast a 
of Nrmindtfta, Detail; on vertical surface of beam in tloi^tt-f 
of Mandapa Liiijui Vatehl, D ilvaro, Mt Abu Whte marble 
1331, Height: ea 10 in. 

Jlit juahfc «f the horses, the Rate structure and its guardun. 
and the paiaefc arc similar U * Plate t j8 f upper Section, 


■ 40 . Ailipsia kitting the Buffalo dtm,m Wbw a>"Wc. 
Tin relief Stands in the r.pen, rtverlonlting u hike. titc l ire 
Pqntl’, AchsJgarh. Mt. Abu, South Rajasihin I lunwnUi 
century, Height: 7 ft- 

Llipak, the first Fartmlrt Kinps. killed a buifafo-headed 
demon who used to drink during the night the sacred w au o 
The Fire fountain, to guard which the panimara was crea *■ 
The figure of the Pantmira King, ^ hunter, is corvev on .5 
Mde whkh is cut out around his iigure. Next to it and ^ 
a pitlar-Iike trunk Adipala holds his bow of buffaio horn, nir- 


14^. Aptatcu; fragmem. From North Bengal: black, l urbani¬ 
te rous slate; naw private collection, Cakuitu. J'welflh 
century. Height: fi in 

The Apsaw nr VpMka has the breadth id her smooth 
volumes wreathed in beaded urnarm"nt> .mvl iinduliiting 
garments Flic modelling of the But ami full face is viintvn- 
trated On its edges, particularly on the forehead It is mit- 
linetl by doubly curved brmvs Tndcr their wide the 
Imig eyes .dam upwairda and look down. The lips smile their 
fullness a wav in a I Sutler of curves 

The godded holds he r right arm raised alxive her hend. 
IViirl festoems, gathered in lotus bud creai* lit- mt her smooth 
hair h is tied tin the riglit K in a long chignon w ith a string of 
pearls. Large, circular; beaded earrings with lotus flowm 
in high relief in the centre, a torque and a long necklace which 
clings m the curves of ter breasts, are stronger accents than 
the ‘triple fold of her neck and the wave* of the shawl which 
covers her breasts. On ihc right the fo!d& of a garment 
underline the torsion and amplitude of the figure 

144 l Yarrior ; f ragmei it of Good memorial bcis I pin re; basalt; 
now Raipur Museum, Madhya Pradesh. Ca twelfth eentury^ 
or later, Height: 17 itt, 

Xhc warrior Imlds sword ami shield The long ends of his 
loincloth art seen in front and back of his figure He to bearded 
and the central hair tuft on his head is braided. He wears 
scanty ornaments* including Bose fing^:), 

145- Ctltsthi Mtmcum* Burjn Temple, Konarka* Orksa; 
sLanilsionc. 1238-64. 

On r a floor of the superstructure of the Mandapa the cymbal 
pjiiver is nnc amongst many eolihis.il statt^-s which, though 
wholly caned in the round* arc w holly part of the architecture 
of tlito temple. 

; 4 f- Thr K'rif, Pan of Mithuna image. Sftrya Temple; 
Konarka* Orissa: sandsume. 1238-64 

[he eoarae texture of the fumteojiu and the salt air of 
Koiurte—-which lies on the seaalwnj—have led in a 
weathering of the surface without diminishing the subtle 
overtone* of the curving. 

147. Dreams of fJetamindd. Raimi ng on palm leal Gold on 
red ground; from Gujerat; now Baroda Museum, l^tc 
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fourteenth century, (Fntargcmtmt of part of miniature. j< 
Frrvm u manuscript of the fCaJpaaOira I leighti 2 J in. 

3 he BrahnranT Devaqandfl rests fitfully on her couch in the 
flight when Muhivira was to rake the form of an embryo in 
her uomh, In that niglit sfu: had the fourteen auspicious 
great dreams. 

The dream* shown in the Plate, in the upper register are; 
elephant, bull, lion, the anointing of haksmi ami the brim¬ 
ming Vase. Three further dreams .ire shown: The sun and 
the moon and 1 full-blown lotus flower rimmed by a beaded 
circle (the lotus hike?} in the compartment where she queen 
lies, crowned and in diaphanous garment?, on a I towered 
couch under a canopy. Her wide-open eyes ami posture arc 
as fully invoke as those of the maid standing at the fool of the 
lied. 

14ft. lYfltrci/y of Mtthttvfra. Illustration of a palm-leaf manu¬ 
script of the Kalpasutra; from Gitjcrat; now Muktivijayyji 
Library , Ahniedabad. 1370. 

Queen TrisaLl, into whose womb the embryo of Mahlvlm 
hud been transferred by the command of Indra (see note on 
Flasc 147), holds the babe in her arm. The queen rest* on a 
bed with curved legs, There is a thick mattress covered with 
patterned doth anti a holster with dos-rosettes The queen 
wears a light-fitting bodice, a Scarf with ends aflutter on 
right and left, ant! a lower garment with a pattern of Harps* 
birds. She also wears a diadem and jewels. A brazier and 
water jar are under the bed. 

*49 NntakL Image on buttress of wall. Neminatha Temple, 
Kanakpnr, K Riijusthan; white marble. Mkl-tififflcnth century. 
Height; ea. in. 

l' 3 ie figure of the dancer and her attendant arc almost 
carved in the round. They are supported tm a console and 
sel against slender flanking pilasters with high Siir-capitals 
of DhatCiru Mi age design The chin, horizontal mouldings of 
tl]e pi Luster, and behind the dancer, arc details of architec- 
lural sculpture which contribute to the breaking up nf the 
sculptural shape, A similar fragmentation of form h seen in 
the relation of the ornaments to the body of the dancer and 
in the cantnul of the flat surfaces (the ring am] capitals 
above the head of the dancer) and the round volume*, with 
the deep shadows in the depth of the carving. 

With her right hand the dancer thrusts her weapon into the 
month of the small m ate figure w ho writhes below her raised 
W g and lakes hold of her scarf, while her left arm is raised 
above her head anil the hand shows the gesture cairn, 
uhii. h signifies beckoning, or mukuta. which Hignifies lotiw 
3nil rtbo the god nf I j&Y€ with his five arrowy. 

An iconogFaphiadly similar image is also on one of the pjerrs 
of the Pirdvunitha temple in Rjrmkpur, of the same dale. 
'Hie dancer may be associated with one or the VidyJdevJs 
(Nafaditti nr \ airotya'i, the spell-binding Tanink goddesses 
of the Jains (cf. Plate 135,1, 

150. Goddm ploying cvmhi j/t. Bronze image from South 
India; now in the William Rotkflill Nelson Gallery of An, 
Kansas Cily. Fourteenth century, Hdght; ifi} in 

The image is that of an attendant of the Goddess KSii, 
The two-ami ed t seated figure strike* the cymbal [ft is he has 
wide-open eves of terror and a big mouth >ct with teeth 
nnd tusks Neck and chest are translated into patterns of 
emaet.ttinfi, Shoulders and c blows arc set with knobs 
sugge^tm nf the bones of the skekton, so are the knees, 
whereas the rest of the body* though extremely ihin h is 
rounded. The bleak face is neither emaciated nor slender. 

I he figure appears more lean and lugubrious hy the jnxta- 
posifion of rise roundness nf belly and waist ¥ the paitern^ 


of cmadation of chest, neck and shoulders am] the rigid fi 
erect full -cheeked. staring face. J hinds and feet lire in natural, 
easy picture*. 

i?_i- Cwimf Si&hara nf Chmtmukh Ttittpfc, Kanakpur, South 
fejisthiln. \Vhite marble. 14313, 

The central Sikhara of the shrine of Adlnltho dominates th. 
dmrics qf the halls on the four aides of the central sanctuary 
I fie Clmumukh nr Tour-faced' temple, a vast architectural 
compound, h dedicated to Adinltha, the first llrthankam nr 
Saviour of [lie Jains. Four subsidiary shrines occupy the 
coruLTs of the square plan of the temple with its surrounding 
duister and high fortress- like walls, the whole being raised 
on a high socle. 

I he Sikiiara belongs to the clustered variety of die NSgara 
type (see Plates izi t 1321, The theme of the balconies is 
earned on in three storeys of the superstructure. Their 
open space* and projecting mob cut up the mass qf the 
eu it ili near Sikhura., 

152. Mtln Singh's Patitrc. Part of bum h Face; Gwalior Fort, 
Madhya Bharat. Ca« 1500. 

I he division of the wall torn storeys or horizontal bands T tl il: 
architectural motifs of the main storey, the cupped atxhv>. 
projecting model and punctuating rafter ends arc Indian, 
their application to the Hat wall is Islamic. The Haines* nf the 
w-jjfl however is negated by rhe relative nearness of the cylin¬ 
drical pieri and the aediculfl on the top floor. These volurm ? 
asT-dn are covered for the greater part with patterns nj 
glazed tiles [he palmcUe bam I at the bottom is Islamic in 
design^ the row of I Jarnga birds is Indian .uul so arc the 
panels on the top door, I'hcsc are tile versions* in nidiiint 
blues and yd Jaw, of thlipm paintings. 

T 53- Tfe Library, MtJn Sirtph'i Pallet! Gwalior hurt. 
Ca 1500. 

Whatever was the original purpose of tire kail now called 
the library, the rhythmic alternation of convex and coniiiv; 
curves of trabcatc arches, the flaE ceiling with heavy stone 
rafters, the amaM door at the far end with its frame am! largt 
tympanon arch reminiscent of early Buddhist' architecture, 
com!unc in rut effect of ionmacy and rcpresemattofi which 
belongs to palace architecture of traditional Indian design 

[ 54 Dipa l-akfmf. A lan\p-!>cartr, lirass; fro ns An luhvadic 
Pntiin. North Cujerat; now BurodaMuseum, Laicscvcntecnt! 
century. Height; 14! m. 

I lie elongated post-like figure is hemmed by the fiat rims of 
tire garment, the edge of the outline briog set with thrim-lik'. 
motifs of a foirnilized treatment, Lftfnp and pedtratal an 
missing. 

155. I brass; from Bengal; now William 

Bock hill Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas Citv, Ca. scvaitccntli 
ccntoiy, 

EFjis iorT]i i>l tin: imai?f of Kpisna a* flute player |\\nu- 
tjopalm is typical of Bengal sculpture of the last centuries. 

15b- Trtf nf Lffe find hnm/c; from Southern 

India; now William Rnckbill Nelson Gallcn p of Aft, Kansas 
C ity. Seventeenth century. Height: 2 ft. 

I he trrL with its fourteen branches, their birds and buds* is 
Hanked at the base by two bulls; two monkey dreaded figures 
clinj; tii its stem; higher up u n the stern, w here the third 
pair of branches springs forth, is a lotus-sun-wlit-cl and, 
above it T a serpent, its tail ended in two loops, raises it* five 
heads up to the third pair of branches from top. (Cf. Fig. red 



















NOTES ON THE COLOUR PLATES 


I Head of Aptaras. Detail of waJJ painting on rock; in 
Veranda of monastery {cave XVII), A jama, Hyderabad* 
Deccan. Fiftli century. 

The head of the dying celestial is painted in front of a 
ctiuglome ration of cloud shapes (not shown in Plate E i 
The vaporous texture of their pale colours sets rdf the firmly 
muddled face aglow in ruddy complexion against the trim 
\dlume of the headdress and the gleaming accents of the 
eyes and jewellery* The red of the lower lip suffered 
discoloration. 

The technique of the w all paintings in Ajimta is ful ly explained 
itt tilt V^niulhamiottani. 

11 . The meeting of Irandeli, the J Vdga princess (on a swing) 
and the Yahsu genera! Pftrmikci His magic horn; is on the left 
Jetail of V id hum Pandit* Jltaha; wall painting on rock, in 
monastery (cave II) p Ajanla, Hyderabad, Deccan. Fifth 
century. 

The warm tonality in which the episode is embedded 
belongs tu a large, synchronized narrative pain ling, whose 
■ patial structure is reasoned in its many parts. I he scenes hold 
in their architectural framework the moods in which the 
hgurcs are steeped. 

Ill r Buddha expounding the Doctrine to Yofm, the first fay 
member of the Buddhist community. Detail o( painting on 
rock-cut pillar in temple (cave X«. Ajanta, Hyderabad* 
Deccan. Fifth century. 

In ihi* single composition the white-robed figure of the 
died pie 1 and the seated figure of the Buddha arc balanced 
by a kneeling figure of a monk in ochre robe at the bottom of 
the painting, anil by the luminous, spreading iolfoge of a 
tree (these are not shown in Plate III U Alihmigh the painting 
lacks the mastery of Plate 1 and the competence of Plate 11 , 
its conception is large. The sloping ground against which the 
ligurcs are outlined is strewn with flowers (cf. Plate I I and 
Fig, io) whether the scenes are in the open air or in fhe 
interior of buildings, 

IV. Ibrahim Adi! Shaft II of Bjfajwr. Bljapur. Deccan : now 
Lallgarh Palace* Bikaner* Rajasthan, About 1595 Painting on 
paper. 

lilt large figure of the young Muslim King and his retinue 
behind him appear to emerge into the painting from a w Elite 
ground and above the top of verdant trees, I his manifestation 
of royal splendour is painted wilh the resources of the classical 
Indian tradition which had come down from the days nl 
Ajanta Elements of European Renaissance painting 3re 
assimilated to it. Persian decor overlays ihe gold oF the robes. 
The dense tapestry of leafy and flowering tree tops* in die 
lower part of the painting* takes the place of the flower- 
strewn 'mountain' slope of the Ajanta type, j he stripe ot 
tempestuous clouds on top owes to Europe its shading on the 
left of the canopy! whereas* to the right ot it, their cusprd 
dusters arc characteristic of clouds* in the devolution of 
Indian painting, os in Flora. 


*TTid white gflimefit and clahorjte wiflvfP the standing fitfufi 
ihow him to Ik- a tayxnnn and mU a nvtwik. 


The sumptuous grandeur of the painting t* thrown into 
relief by ihc white middle zone which functions .us ground, on 
the right, and os colour of the costume of tbe figures, on the 
left 

V- Kdmods Rogim; Ahmadnagar, Deccan; now Lallgarh 
Palace* Bikaner, ftojasthln About 1595, 

Riigas and Raginisarc melodies which ‘colour* 1 fhe heart and 
mind of man While ihesc musical modes arc being heard 
tlu-ir magical sounds evoke their archetypal imaprs. These 
arc painted according 10 [cartographic types* in various style.. 
In the painting from Ahmadnagar, an Indian Eovc scene in a 
Persian spring is ah rill v capped by archiicctuial motif* whose 
colour relates them to Plate IV. Renaissance and classical 
Indian dementi are absent from this painting. 

'The lines on top of tEie page state that the Rugint h 
represented in the painting as a young lady Though m love 
she shows anger. Her eyebrows arc curved. Shi is dressed 
in red and w^ars a yellow bodice. "A* if Ragini KarptlhntU 
were angry she turns a wav 

VI. Vbahini {?). Unsold i. Western Himalaya; mm Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston Beginning of eighteenth century. 
About -\ X nl in, 

'Eiic night of this stormy scene is lit by the s«iFt light of gold 
and blue of the costume of the two women, The warmth nl 
their complexion blends with the colour nf the trues ami is 
heightened by the abundance of blossoms of the tree ol the 
heroine. Her one hand clasps a branch and the other holds a 
flower while the musician with her Viru addresses the Lady, 
Her motif is that of the tree-woman (Plate 34). The composi¬ 
tion of the painting is allied to that which is typical of 
Uagini Sarah g! hut seems to express the feeling of love in 
separation. Its response is shown to the flight of hirds. tire 
approach of the gazelle and the total form of the painting. 
The school of Basohli in the Western Himalaya belongs to a 
group of schools which produced paintings such as I ’late \ 
from the Deccan and Fig. 23 from Malwa. Arabesques of 
cloud vapour fill the atmosphere; other Pahan paintings 
(i\c. paintings produced in the Western Himalaya) base 
similar designs on the shape of smoke. 


VII- Makttrdja Kauri Singh an korttbaek wermming a 
lioness. Bikaner; now Lallgarh Palace. Bikaner, Rajasthan. 
About 1715-20. 

Subdued in colour and melodious in its gliding, if somewhat 
arid, line the painting discharges its debt to Mogul painting 
by reintegrating its coinage into an ancient symbolic context. 
The Rjjput ruler on horseback, an embodiment of solar 
power, overcomes a lioness, whose solar nature has m yield 
[o his attack. 'Fhe triangular composition of their group is 
resumed by the mountain, the movements of yielding, and 
t ,f ascending, power arc translated in die curv es »f two sturm- 
tossed trees. The lines of delicate bamboos, nr reeds, in the 
background meet those of the rain falling from a sun-lined 
cloud configuration. In the foreground of ihe mountain slope 
the reeds grow on the bank of a lotus pond. 


t lingit 13 Jethed (rum mitja. Ii> colour, BOCOrding to MowrA, of 
die fiftli century. 
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MIL Dur^t Muhifunmmardtmi: The Great Goddess kitting 
the Buffalo demon. Dundi: now Private Collection. New York. 
Eighteenth century. 12 X 10 in. 

The Victory of the Great Goddess over the Buffalo I lemon 
is shown here in mid-space (cf. Plate 86' I'he Elultaln hits 
the verdant slope at the edge of the world while his demoniac 
.■self emerge from Ids slashed neck The white Lion ut the 
Goddess a e tucks ibu black buffalo Iran behind. 11 lc Lien 
has a dog's face and leafy wings and dies through the air us 
does the demon's 'Chinese 1 hut, above the lulus crown of 
the goddess. 

The landscape of pink hills of Persian ancestry, of lakes and 
verdant slopes rises on right ami left, with bamboo dusters 
and a solitary banana tree towards a sunrise-fantasy of colour. 


In this frame the scene of the primeval combat is set. The 
intensity of the turquoise colour of the ground appear* 
deepened by small rucks lit up from no visible light ,md 
receding into uncertain distance. 

Qul of stage trappings of Western perspective* vestiges of 
Persian motifs such as the rucks or of Chinese dements such 
as the hat and the leafy wings of die Lion, a new harm arisen 
in the school of Burull in the mid-eighteenth century, h has 
bur its ground the compact clarity of the colour surface of 
Indian painting in the preceding centuries of die second 
millennium. The rotund solidity of the bodies within the firm 
curves of their outlines goes back to the classical tradition of 
Indian painting. An immediate inner vision of ihe Ufe-nnd- 
dcath-givfog myth wdds together the several elements of the 
painting. 



[IbmwTj with /fair. Brush drawing. Ain jlii 1875, 
Kalighat, Calcutta 
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NOTES ON APPENDIX OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Fig, i. Amulets or stab with animal symbols. Steatite. 
Mohenjn-darn, Sind: now National Museum «f India. New 
Delhi. About second half or later pan of third millennium B.C. 

(a) Croup of homed tiger rearing and turning back on 
homed, hoofed and tailed woman, flanked by tree. 

{h) I lumped bull* and hue of glyphs. 

(r) Tiger-miin in ritual dance posture wearing one-hum 
and two-wave lines and, long tress; glyphs above on 
left. 

{tl} Two-headed Unimak bull shown two-homed, long- 
necked antelope-like bull head one Tamed. Fish above 
on right. 

{el Asvuttha tree ivilh nine branches, five pointing upwards. 
Pairs of loops and |ong-necktd n serpentine hull heads, 
each one-homed and turned back, issue symmetrically 
from disk with seven (?) dots on stem of tree. Glyph 
symbols below. 

Fig 2. Mttfkfr and twins. Terracotta. Harappa, Punjab; 
now National Museum of India, New Delhi. Second half 
nr Inter part of third millennium B.C. 

Frg. Statue of priest a? god; Fragment Stone. Height; 
about 7 in. Mobenjodam: now National .Museum of Pakistan* 
Karachi. Second half or kHer part of third millennium B.C 

Fig. 4- Mole torso; hack view, Beil limestone* polished 
Height: in. t larappi, Punjab; now National Museum of 

India, New Delhi. Ca. ^400 2000 II C\ 

Fig. 5, The Great St&pa, Sanchi, Bhopal Middle of second 
century B.C Gateways: first century H.C, 

Fig, 6. Scenes in KapileKiastu. Above: Conception dream of 
Queen MliycL the mother to he of the Buddha; below; 
Procession of the King to meet his son, the Buddha, on his 
return to the city. Upper part of relief panel, on pillar of 
has 1 Gate. Great Stupa. San chi. First century B.C. 

F ig- 7, The MaUai 0/ KuHnaguru celebrate with dance and 
music their slurc in the relics of the Buddha, in front of 
atupsi rower parr of panel, on pillar of North Gate* Great 
Stupa, Sqjxhi First century R.C 

Fig. B. The Birth of flu Buddha, in the Lumhinl grove. Queen 
Maya grasps the branch of a nvc while the Buddha (not 
shown) is horn from hi a mother's side, and is received on a 
golden net hy lour gods from the highest heaven. An 
umbrella, etc:, at the top of the trtv indicates the presence of 
I he Build ha-cluld. 

Band on coping stone of oiling, AmJtrflvatt; Andhra, now 
British Museum, Lou dim. Second half second century A.D. 

Fig, 9. Temple with porch {Height: tj ft ), and pillars of 
ruined, sipsidal temple* Ranchi, Bhopal, Fifth and seventh 
century respectively. 

Fig to. Women, children and re lest hits on their way to worship 
Wall pa in dug in rock-cut monastery (cave II). Ajama, 
Deccan. Fifth century. 

Fig. st~ Gaum (members of the host of divinities attendant 
upon Siva] sporting in the air. Height: ca. 1 ft., on architrave 


nf Mandapa, Haceappya-gudi (Temple No. tf AUiofi, South 
West Deccan Eighth century. 

Fig. tz. Thr Visit. Part of damaged painting on celling of 
rode-eiit Jain temple (33), IndnuaabhiL Flora, Deccan. 
Ca. tenth century. 

Fig. 13, Attendant goddess holding lotus . Height; ifi in, 
Mathura: now Mathura Museum, IIP. Ca. <yoo r 

Fig. 14. I^kfmanji tl'isnu} Trmpltt vrith its four subordinate 
chapels; from East. Khajuraho, Vindhya Pradesh. 954. 

Fig, 15, Katidariya, Mrdiddco and Kali Temples. 1 Height of 
Kandoriva Temple 101 ft, 9 in,). Khaki rahn, eleventh 
century. 

Fig. t6. Balcony on south face of sanctuary {prilsdda'w 
Kandariya Temple, Khajuraho, eleventh century. 

Fig. 17. Sahhi 7 -mattdapa i and pond with steps and chapels. 
Temple of SQrya* the Bun god ; Modhera, Gujerat. 102b 27- 

Fig iS. Perforated ha!cony screen with dancers* standards 
and crenellated border; sandstone. Height; Z2 in, Man 
Singh's Palace, Gwalior Fort, Madhya lilmrat 1 500. 

Fig 19. Baldrta Muni and animals; Bonk illumination on 
palm leaf (Height ca. 2 ind of the Subaliu KathiL Patan, 
Gujerat. 1288, 

llg zo. The Jain Monk Harikesa he a ten by youths (ici upper 
half of painting) Illustration of paper manuscript* UttarSd- 
hyayara Sutra, Gujerat; now Baroda Museum. 1591- 

Fig 21- The Balky Bullock, etc. (sec Fig 20^. Gujerat; now 
Baroda Museum, 1591. 

Fig. 22. Pastoral seme from the life of young h'risna (Height: 
SI in.). From an illustrated Bhagavata Pur^ita. Murwar 
{Jodhpur! Rjjnstliin; now collection of Tula Ham (?K 
Delhi. Mid-seventeenth century. 

Fig. 2.4 Illustration of the Rasihapriyd. Malwa, Madhya 
Bharat; now Private Collection* Calcutta, About third 
quarter of seventeenth century. 

Fig. 24. Reunion of Rdtna and RharaUt. I [justrated page 

I Height: 12) in.) of Rlmlyapa by Tulsi DiU. Murahidabad, 
Bengal; now Asutosh Mun^um of Indian Art* University ol 
Calcutta. 1772-75; 

Fig, 25, Situ rrvtah himself to Pdrtmti. Ulustration (width 

II in 1 of Kumarasambhava, by Kalidasa Mandi-Kangrrt* 
Western Himalaya; nnw r Private Col led [on, Calcutta 
About 1770. 

Fig. 2b. Gofns in the grat e of Ifinddvana. Drawing on paper, 
coloured (width: 12 in.}. Nayugarh, Orissa; now’ Asutosh 
Museum of Indian Art* University of Calcutta. Mid- 
nineteenth century. 

Fig. 27. Dtpa ftikpm; Lamp bearer; brass; from Gujerat: 
now Prince *]f Wales Museum, Bombay Ca. eighteenth 
century'. 



Rig. i }muitts or seals ttitk animal symbols Sc cut it.e 
Mnhcnjrr- Jaro, Sind: now National Muslim of linlia r New IK* (hi 
Second half of third millennium EC 



J-'i^j 2 U^//irr lUnl twins 'LWracGtUr 
Harnppa, Punjab; now National Mukum of India, 
New Delhi About 2^00 2000 If V 


Fig. 3, Siafnc of print arpad Fragment- Swm. 
Mohcnjo-daru; now National Museum of Pakistan, Kanidn 
Second half of third millennium BX 




Mg. 4 \falr tar so ; hack dew Red limestone, polished. 
I tarappa, Punjab; now National Museum of Itidia h 
New Delhi \bniu >400 100a B-C. 
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Fig. 5 The (Jrtui Stupa. S.inchi, Bhopal Middle uf second century B.C Gateways firsi century II.C' 



Fig, 6, Semes in Kaptlatwtu. Alcove: O^pdon 
Dream of Queen Mayi; bclou : Ffocessmn uf the King 
to meet the Buddha. Ip per pun of relief panel on pillar 
of East Cate, Great Stupa, Sane hi, First century BC 



Fig 7 The \ tailtn of K u i mvgara a Itbrate ilh dmet and 
musk their ihure in the irises of the Buddiut l j i t; r part of 
panel on pillar of North Gait:, Great Sul pa. Sane hi. 
First century B.C\ 
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Fig. s. The Birth of the Buddha in the Lumhini Pane! ol coping stone of rail ini*, AmarSvati. Andhra: 

now British Museum, London. Second half of second century B C 



C i) Temple teiih porch; and pillars of mined uptidal temple. Snknchi, Bhopal. Fifth and seventh centuries 
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Fig. 10 II Ww, children and cckstuih on their tcay to warship, Will painting in rock-cu I monastery (cave III, 

AjanULt Hyderabad* Deccan. Fifth centu ry 
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Rg ti_ Cams (porting in the air On architrave of MuncUpa, Haccappp-fnidi (Temple Su *j 
Aihclu South West Decam, Eighth century 



Fig l2 7/j. r r f j ( > part of damaged painting on ceiling uf rock-cut Jain lemplc {33L [ndtaftib'hk. 

Ivlura. Deccan. About tenth century 
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Kig 13, AUtndant gwtdtss holding fatus Mathura; nnw Mathuni Museum, t p, 

Ahtmi Lpo 
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Fig. 14. Ukpmn#lVk*t Temple* tJthfour ffiafxkl from East Khajuralm H \ indhvrt Pradesh 1^4 
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Fig. 15. Koiuian?*, Mtikddto W KoU Tmplti. H^j.iralio. Ktevemli Crttmiy 
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Fig. if- Balcony on math fact of sanctum y (pradidnjk 
Kaiutarlyji Ti-mpte, KhajuraHo. Ek\ cnth century 


Fij^. jy Sahhn-nuip$tipn % unit pond tiilh sitps totd rhupeh. 
7'rwpff of Surra k the Sim god Mqdheia, Gujerai joa*'. -7 



Fie. Pfrfoniltd hafaaty ittrrn, M.ln Sjnull's PjlucXp Gmdior Fort T Mad lip iSh.Imt i >oo 
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Fig, T9. Baldrta Muni 4nd nmtnals. 

Hook illumination ntt p:ilm leaf «f llic Subahu Kdth;V Patiin, Gujtral 

1 2m 



Fig. 20 The Jam ntnnk Htmhtia hasten up k\ youths. 
Illustration of paper manuscript nf the 
Uttaradhyavana Sutra 
Gujcrat; non Haroda Museum 1591 



Fig 2%. Thr Bulky Bultoch (sec Fig *0). 
U\\i&l ration. of paper mimiscript of the 
i ttiirddhyaysnu Sutra. 

Gujerai; now Baroila Museum, iy<ji 
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Fip 22 Pastoral Scene frym fhr life of young Kfifna, 

IVom an illustrated Bhugavau FurAnii. 

Marviar (Jodhpur), Rajasthan: nim- enlkction of Tula Rim (r), Delhi. 
Middle of seventeenth century 



Fit:- 2 \ IBmtration of the Rasikfipriyd, 

Ma 1 wa P Madhya Bharat, now Private Col tertian. Cakumn 
A haul third quarter of seventeenth century 



T“ i 24. Rrtim*m of fulmo and Bhuratti. 
Illustrated page of Ram ay ana hy TulsI Das. 
Murshidahad, Bengal; now Asutosh Museum "f 
Indian Art, rnivetsiiy uf Calcutta t -73 75 
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1'ip. aj k Siva reveals himself to Purtati Illustration of Kmn’ir<waiublisLv^i by ICHLla^i 
Mimli'Kisni^r-j, Western Himalaya; now Private Coltartlon. Calcutta About 1770 


* M 



Fig. z(t. Gophm iktgrw't of Vrinddruim. Coloured drawing on paper. 

Xayagarh, Orissa l mm AniUfth Museum of Indian Art. I 'niversity of Calcutta, Midriff of nineteenth centui? 
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Fipt 27. Dtpn Lakfmh lamp bearer Brass. 

Fnom (lujcmt: now Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay. 
About eighteenth century 
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